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Monthly Summary. 


Arrica.—Mra. Livingstone, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Livingstone, died on the 27th *of April 
last. She had rejoined her husband, on the 
Zambesi, on his return from Lake Nyassa 
up the Shire. She was attacked by fever, 
almost immediately after her arrival, but 
rallied, when a second attack laid her low.* 

A “ custom” had been held ou the 3rd of 
June, at Kanna, near Abomey (Dahomey), 
at which were sacrificed, amongst other 
captives, a Sierra-Leone Missionary, one 
Simon Doherty, and eleven Christians from 
Ish i 

eaxann~<The King of Holland has 
given his assent to the new Bill for the 
emancipation of the slaves in the Dutch 
colonies, which was passed by the two 
Chambers during the recent Session. We 
have given a summary of the measure in a 
leader. 

Unitep StatEs.—The following is a sum- 
mary of the events of the war, in the order 
of their importance. 

General Halleck, as Commander-in-Chief, 
had under him General Pope, whom the 
President had appointed to command the 
army of Virginia, reducing General M‘Clel- 





* We may be permitted to record an expres- 
sion of deep regret at the premature decease of 
this estimable lady, and of sincere sympathy 
with the bereaved husband —(Ep. A. S. R.) 

+ From the African Times. 








lan to the inferior command of the army of 
the Potomac. General Pope was in Eastern 
Virginia, when he received instructions to 
push into the heart of that State, to divert 
the attention of the rebel General Lee from 
General M‘Clellan, whose position on the 
James’ River had become very precarious, 
and who therefore was ordered to retreat. 
This movement was accomplished success- 
fully on the 16th of August, one portion of 
his forces moving by land wid Williamsburg, 
the other down the James’ River on trans- 
ports. The object of this movement was 
to effect a junction with General Pope, pre- 
vious to another advance upon Richmond. 
In executing his part of the plan, a part of 
General Pope’s command, under Generals 
Banks and M‘Dowell, whom he subse- 
quently reinforced, was attacked on the 9th 
of August at Cedar Mountain by Genera! 
Stonewall Jackson, with a superior force ; but 
after a fierce conflict, involving great loss on 
both sides, the Confederates retreated, though 
they claimed the victory. Jackson with- 
drew across the Rapidan, and Pope fell 
back across the Rappahannock, after several 
days’ severe skirmishing, where hefstood<at 
bay, guarding the fords along a line of 
nearly thirty miles. On the evening of the 
22nd, a body of the Confederate cavalry, 
under General Stuart, made a sudden dash 
at Catlets’ station, in the rear of Pope, some 
twelve miles, and captured a number of 
men, a2 sum of money, and General Pope’s 
baggage and papers, subsequently making 

ood his retreat. On the 24th, Stonewall 
Jockson made a rapid ¢ircuit with some 
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40,000 veteran soldiers, through the Blue 
Ridge, and among the sources of the Rapper 

ock, emerging unperceived at Tho- 
roughfure Gap, half-way between Manassas 
Junction and Fort Royal, and falling upon 
the small force there, captured the heavy 
stores, and destroyed all that he could not 
conveniently remove. This exploit occurred 
within thirty miles of Washington, and as 
many in the rear of Pope’s army. Pope, 
however, very promptly faced about from 
Warrenton, with his whole force, number- 


‘ing some 60,000 to 70,000 men, and 


marched on to Manassas in three columns. 
But he found that Jackson had evacuated 
the place, and moved on north to Centre- 
ville, and thence westward to Bull Run. On 
the 28th, a conflict took place, but Jackson, 
hourly expecting to be reinforced by Gene- 
ral Lee, held his ground, until darkness put 
a stop to hostilities. On Friday the 29th, 
General Pope concentrated his forces, and 
again attacked Jackson, now heavily rein- 
forced. The fight took place partly on the 
old field of Bull Run, and lasted all day 
until nightfall, the Unionists remaining in 
possession of the ground, though with a loss 
of 8000 killed and wounded. On Saturday 
morning, the 30th; the rebel army, further 
reinforced, and numbering 200,000 men, as- 
sumed the offensive, and having gained 
ground during the day, General Bowe con- 
sidered it prudent to withdraw to Centre- 
ville, which he did in good order, and where 
he was joined by the corps of Franklin and 
Sumner. In this position he blocked the 
advance of the Confederate army upon 
Washington. 

On the other hand the rebel commanders, 
encouraged by the success of their recent 
bold movements, and in pursuance of a 
well-defined plan of campaign, but disap- 

ointed in their immediate object of holding 

ashington in check, sent out small bodies 
of cavalry to feel their way into Maryland 
and Philadelphia, and as the main body of 
their forces was within twelve miles of the 
Capitol, General Pope abandoned Centre- 
ville, on the 2nd of September, and fell back 
on the fortifications around Washington. In 
the meanwhile General M‘Clellan had ef- 
fected a junction with Pope, and was soon 
reinforced by General Burnside, from Fre- 
dericksburg, who reached Acquia Creek in 
safety, after burning the Government pro- 

erty and the bridges at the former place. 

he defence of the Capitol was now en- 
trusted to M‘Clellan, i as an engineer, 
was supposed to be better acquainted with 
the tactics of defence than of offence. Cir- 
cumstances appear next to have arisen, ren- 
dering it expedient to release General Pope 
from his command, and to place M‘Clellan 
at the head of the whole of the forces, with 
full power, as General-in-Chief of the army 
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of Virginia, now re a the great divi- 
sions which had hitherto been under sepa- 
rate commands. ‘The recent engagements 
were, in fact, disastrous to the Federal army, 
and the soldiers demanded the re-instulment 
of M‘Clellan. General Pope was, therefore, 
appointed to another command in the North- 
west, and the Federal army resumed the 
same position, precisely, around Washing- 
ton, which it held previous to its departure 
for the peninsula, 

In the interim the Confederates, under 
General Jackson, made their way into Mary- 
land, and occupied Frederick and Hager- 
ston, their numbers being variously esti- 
mated at from 40,000 to 100,000, They 
also pushed into Pennsylvania, by Canover, 
York County, and Green Castle. In Mary- 
land, the Confederate Provost Marshal 
issued a proclamation, declaring that the 
Confederates came as friends, and one Enoch 
Lowe was appointed ‘Confederate Governor 
of the State. As soon, however, as it was 
known in Washington that the rebels were 
in foree in Maryland, the defence of the 
Capitol was delegated to General Banks, 
pe General M‘Clellan set out, -on the 9th, 
with the Federal army, taking the direction 
of North Maryland. © Burnside moved into 
the same State from an opposite direction. 
M‘Clellan’s first position was Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain, nine miles south of Frederick, and 
eight miles north of Poolesville, at. which 
place a slight engagement took place be- 
tween the advanced guard, with advantage 
to the Federals. On the 13th, he passed 
through Frederick, with General Burnside’s 
force and his own, and pressed forward to 
Hagerston. Here a severe engagement en- 
sued on the 14th of September, resulting in 
a victory on the side of the Federals. The 
loss of the Confederates, under General Lee, 
was estimated at 15,000. The Federals lost 
Reno, one of their best generals, and many 
superior officers. During the night, the 
Confederates retreated towards Sharpsburg, 
followed closely by M‘Clellan. Here, on 
the 16th, hostilities were renewed, General 
Lee having been reinforced by Stonewall 
Jackson, who had recrossed the Potomac 
into Maryland. Generals Hooker and Por- 
ter (Federals) attacked the rebel forces in 
flank, and the balance of fortune of the day 
appears to have remained with the Federals. 
On the 17th, however, the Confederates 
having been further strengthened, renewed 
the contest, which lasted till four in the 
afternoon, when they were compelled to re- 
treat, leaving part of General Longstreet’s 
division prisoners. Six Confederate batte- 


ries and 15,000 prisoners are stated to have 
been taken by the Federals. The carnage 
on each side was enormous, and the loss of 
Federal generals and field-officers was said 
to be so large as to be unaccountable, The 
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Confederates retreated into Virginia, during 
the night of the 18th, leaving dead and 
wounded on the field. General Stonewall 
Jackson conducted the retreat, which was 
accomplished with but slight loss of men, 
waggons, and artillery. They were last 
heard of directing their steps towards Win- 
chester, pursued by General Pleasanton. 

On the Washington side, however, the 
Federals experienced a reverse on the 14th, 
when Colonel Mills, with 6000 men, sur- 
rendered, at Harper’s Ferry, to a superior 
force under Stonewall Jackson. The Con- 
federates afterwards evacuated Harper's 
Ferry, having previously destroyed all the 
Government stores, and the pontoon bridge, 
and partially that of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway, The Federals had resumed pos- 
session of the ferry and of Maryland Heights 
on the 2)st September. 

M‘Clellan had crossed Antigtem Creek, 

and massed his forces between that position 
and the Potomac opposite to Shepherd’s 
Town. It was expected that he would cross 
the river. 
_ It was computed that the combined rebel 
force in the neighbourhood of Washington, 
before the raid into Maryland, was 250,000 
strong, under Generals Jackson, Longstreet, 
Ewell, Hill, and Smith, consolidated at Ma- 
nassas. The result of M‘Clellan’s victories 
is the freeing of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
from the presence of the rebels, 

Active skirmishing aud fighting, with 
varied successes to both sides, continues in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri. 

- Confederate General Morgan had defeated 
800 Federal troops under General Johnson, 
near Gallatin, Tennessee, capturing 300 
prisoners, including Johnson himself. The 
remainder of the Federals retreated to Nash- 
ville. 

Federal General Rosencranz had proceeded, 
with 30,000 men, towards Juntown, Mis- 
souri, to attack 15,000 Confederates under 
General Armstrong. General Price was ex- 
pected to make a junction with Armstrong, 
when, it was believed, an engagement with 
Rosencranz would take place. 

On the 11th August, an engagement took 
place at Independence, Missouri, between 
the Federal forces (8350 men), under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Buel, and from 500 to 600 
guerillas, under Colonel Hughes, which re- 
sulted in the rout and surrender of the 
former, A large quantity of arms was also 
taken. The Contederates occupied Inde- 
pendence. 

Fort Donnelson, Tennessee, was attacked 
by the Confederates under General Woodward 
on the 25th August, but they were repulsed 
with heavy loss. The Federal forces pursued 
and came up with the retreating enemy on 
the morning of the 26th, on the road to 
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Clarksville. After half an hour’s fighting 
the Confederates retreated, leaving their 
cannon. The Federal loss was two killed and 
eighteen wounded. 

The Federals had evacuated Baton Rouge, 
but the city was not to be destroyed. 

The Federal garrison at Mumfordsville, 
Kentucky, numbering 4000 to 5000, with 
ten pieces of artillery, surrendered on the 
17th September to Confederate General 
Bragg, whose forces numbered 30,000. 

The reported investment of Charlestown 
is officially denied. 

The Federal gunboats had destroyed Pren- 
tice, Mississippi. 

The Confederates were concentrating at 
Goldsborough, with the intention of attacking 
Newbern, North Carolina, 

Large bodies of Federal recruits continued 
leaving for Washington. 

Federal accounts from Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee, state that on the 9th September, 
the Federals, under General de Courcy, were 
attacked by the Confederates under General 
Stevenson. ‘The Confederates were repulsed 
with loss. The Federal loss was three killed 
and fifteen wounded; that of the Con- 
federates was estimated at 250 killed and 
wounded. 

In Kentucky the Confederate guerillas 
were appearing at various points in consider- 
able force. Three thousand Confederate 
cavalry were reported to be at Richmond, 
twenty-five miles south of Lexington. 

The Federals had evacuated Lexington, 
and were preparing to evacuate Cynthiana. 

These movements had caused immense 
excitement in Cincinnati. All the male 
citizens had been called out for the defence 
of the city, and all business suspended. 

Martial law had been proclaimed in Cin- 
cinnati, Covington, and Newport. 

Very great excitement also existed at 
Louisville, all the male citizens of which 
place had been called out. 

The Kentucky Legislature had removed 
from Frankfort to Louisville, taking all the 
State archives. 

From 20,000 to 30,000 Confederates were 
reported near Lexington. Their movements 
in Kentucky were of a generally formidable 
character. 

News had been received of the Confede- 
rates having been defeated at Bolivar, Ten- 
nessee, and of the Federal General Buell 
having beaten them at Chattanooga, cap- 
turing 7000 prisoners. 

The Federal flotilla had destroyed all 
buildings on City Point, near Richmond, 
(Kentucky). 

On the 30th August, a battle took place at 
Richmond, lasting from morning till four 
in the afternoon, and resulting in serious 
loss to the Federal troops. 





In Tennessee the guerilla forces had been 
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worsted at Williamsport, Salisbury, and other 
places; but Independence (Miss.) had sur- 
rendered to 1500 rebels, under Colonels 
Hayes and Quantrell. 

Nashville eee was being fortified against 
an expected attack of the Confederate 
Ganeiad Bragg. 

A portion of the Federal army had left 
Nashville to get in the rear of the Confede- 
rates in Kentucky. 

The Confederates, in superior force, at- 
tacked the Federals on the 10th inst. be- 
tween T'ayette and Gauley, in Western Vir- 

-ginia. The Federals retreated to Elk River, 
elow Charleston, Virginia. They _pre- 
viously shelled that place, destroying all the 
salt works, and continued their retreat to 
Ripley, Virginia. 

Cincinnati advices state that active mili- 
tary preparations continued. All business 
was suspended. Proffers of armed men 
were being received and aaete ied from a 
large we of towns in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The Confederates were posted at 
Lexington, Versailles, and Georgetown. At 
Louisville military preparations were goin 
on. The cotton was rapidly being transporte 
across the Ohio river, purchasers. refusing to 
pay at Louisville, but offering 45 cents. on 
the Indiana shores. Authenticated rumours 
say that the Confederates were burning all 
the cotton they came across in their marches 
through Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The whole male population of Cincinnati 
was in arms, or working on the fortifications, 
to defend the city against the Confederate 
army of Kentucky, under General Kirby 
Smith, who threatened both this city and 
Louisville. 

The Governor of Indiana had ordered all 
citizens, between 19 and 45 years of age, 
residing in the border counties, to repel in- 
vasion. 

A despatch from Mobile, of the 2nd, states 
that the Confederate General Morgan had 
officially reported in a despatch, dated Knox- 
ville, that he had taken 20 towns, 1200 
prisoners, 20,000 stand of arms, and de- 
= 2,000,000 dollars’ worth of property. 

The Provost-Marshal of St. Louis had re- 
ceived instructions immediately to carry out 
the Confiscation Act in Missouri. The pro- 
perty liable to confiscation is estimated at 
50,000,000 dollars. 

General Butler had issued an order for 
the enrolment of free coloured men in the 
militia. 

The New York Times correspondent an- 
nounces that five Federal negro regiments 
are to be raised at Hilton Head, and 50,000 
negroes to be enrolled. 

proposition had been made to authorise 
Generals Fremont and Mitchell to raise each 
an army of 50,000 men. It was asserted that 
abolitionists would gladly serve under those 








enerals, who would not otherwise take part 
inthe war. It was not believed that the Pre- 
sident would accept the proposition. 

Colonel Corcoran and other officers who 
had undergone a lengthened detention at 
Richmond, had been released. The colonel 
was serenaded on his arrival at Washington. 
On the 18th, after dining with the Presi- 
dent, he addressed his admirers. The Pre- 
sident has appointed Colonel Wilcox, as well 
as Colonel Corcoran, to be a brigadier-ge- 
neral, und Brigadier-General Wright to be a 
major-general, with an assignment to the 
department of the Ohio, newly created, 

he guerilla raids in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Missouri, are effectually arousing 
the loyal people of those States. In Ken- 
tucky and Missouri the President’s call for 
300,000 volunteers for three years is being 
responded to in a very prompt and earnest 
manner. In each the quota called for is 
made up. 

The department of the North-west, to 
which Major-General Pope has been as- 
signed, includes Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Dacotah, with the troops 
raising and to be raised therein under his 
command, his head-quarters being at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

The Confederate Congress opened on the 
18th of August. Prater Davis’ message 
is too long for insertion. President Davis 
had ordered a day of thanksgiving for the 
late Confederate victories. 

A Bill had been introduced into the Con- 
federate Congress calling upon the States for 
300,000 additional troops ; and the Congress 
had adopted a resolution to make a propo- 
sition to the Federal Government to treat 
upon the manner of conducting the war so 
as to mitigate its horrors, 

Another Bill had been introduced to fuacili- 
tate obtaining letters of marque, so as to 
render privateering more efficient. 

A resolution was passed recalling Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell. 

A Bill had likewise been presented pro- 
viding that a Federal army, composed in- 
congruously of white and black men, shall 
not be entitled to the privileges of war. All 
negroes belonging tosuch an army, who may 
be captured, will be sold, and their com- 
manders hung or shot. 

The Richmond Whig says that the ex- 
penses of the Confederate Government, since 
the commencement of the war to August of 
this year, amount to 347,000,000 dollars. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe has written a “parable” 
for the New-York Independent, which she 
concludes with a declaration, that the time 
has come when the nation has a right to 
demand and the President to decree emanci- 
pation. Cassius M. Clay, in a speech re- 
cently delivered in Washington, says he sees 
no principle upon which the Secession can be 
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successfully combated saving by proclaiming 
liberty to the slaves. 

Attorney General Foster, of Massachusetts, 
has given it as his opinion, that the recent 
order of Governor Andrews for the .enrol- 
ment of the State militia was meant to in- 
clude coloured men, inasmuch as the word 
“ white” is not used in the order, in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1792, which confined 
the enrolment to “‘ white citizens.” General 
Fremont had been greeted in Boston with a 
“demonstration exceeding in enthusiasm 
any similar ovation to any personage for 
-many years past.” Fremont Temple was 
crowded to excess. The General’s speech 
was thoroughly abolitionist. He expressed 
it as his belief ‘‘that there can be no lasting 

ace while Slavery exists on the continent.” 

e advocated the immediate abolition of 
Slavery as the only measure for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. He also stated it to be 
the result of his observation and experience 
in the South, that a Union sentiment did not 
exist in it. Senators Phelps and Wilson 
followed in the same strain, and were loudly 
cheered. 

Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, had 
issued an order for the raising of two negro 
regiments. 

Anthony Burns, of Fugitive-Slave Law 
notoriety, died on the 27th of July last, of 
consumption, at St. Catherine’s, Canada 
West, where he had been studying for the 
ministry. It will be remembered that some 
six years since he was captured in Boston, and 
conveyed out of it, amidst much excitement, 
and under the guard of the military. 

On the 21st August, the Rev. H. H. Gar- 
nett addressed a large gathering of coloured 
people in Shiloh Church, New York, on the 
subject of the recent mobbing of negroes in 
that city, and others. He exhorted them to 
patience and endurance, and expressed his 
belief that the riots had been got up by 
friends of the Secessionists, for the anti-negro 
feeling had begun to be manifested simul- 
taneously with the commencement of the 
war. 

A new military department had been 
created, composed of the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and 
Kentucky, east of Tennessee river, including 
Cumberland Gap, to be called the Depart- 
ment of Ohio, under the command of General 
Wright. 

At Memphis General Sherman had issued 
a call for negro labour. They would be fed 
and clothed, but “no wages will be paid 
until the Courts determine whether the 
negro be slave or free.” The Grenada Ap- 
peal of the 13th states that the Federals took 
possession of Bayou Sara on the 11th, seizing 
all the sugar and molasses, and quartering a 

eae there; also that the Confederates 
ad been reinforced in Arkansas, that their 
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ordnance stores there had been increased, 
and that General Holmes had command of 
that State. 

The New York Times Port Royal corre- 
spondent says, General Hunter’s policy with 
regard to the negroes has been adopted by 
the President; that five negro regiments 
are to be raised, armed, and uniformed for 
the service of the United States; and that 
50,000 in addition are to be enrolled, to be 
employed in the quartermaster’s department, 
nominally as labourers, but organized into 
companies and uniformed. 

The exact time of commencing the work 
of enlisting coloured regiments is not stated, 
but it is expected to be soon. General Sax- 
ton had paid a visit to Washington for con- 
sultation on the subject. 

An order issued from the War Depart- 
ment revokes the extension of sick leave, 
and states that no application for sick 
leave need hereafter be made. Officers ab- 
sent from duty would not be allowed to draw 
pay until they had been before a commis- 
sion. Officers absent from disease would be 
draughted out. ! 

A jarge number of contrabands had entered 
Kansas from the Indian Territory, bringing 
with them considerable property in the shape 
of horses, oxen, waggons, provisions, &c., 
left by their rebel masters, and properly 
appropriated to the support of these loyal 
negroes. About 300 in all had reached 
Southern Kansas within ten days. 

A prominent citizen of Warrenton says, 
that of the 11,000 slaves in Farquahar 
County, (Va.,) before the rebellion, about 
5000 have left their masters and sought em- 
ployment elsewhere. Many of them remain 
in the county, but demand payment for 
their labour, and generally obtain it, the 
planters being compelled to accede to their 
demands, or allow their crops to remain un- 
harvested. Some of these slaves are now 
receiving from three dollars to five dollars 

r day. 

The. Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer states, that at a Cabi- 
net meeting it had been determined to 
abandon the scheme of negro colonization, se 
far as the Chiriqui tract, in Central America, 
was concerned. This was partly owing to 
the remonstrance of the Costa-Rican Mi- 
nister, and partly to the objection entertained 
by one or two members to the abstraction 
of so much labour from a region where it is 
destined to become valuable. 

The New-York Anglo-African of the 
23rd August publishes the following resolu- 
tions of the Committee of coloured men who 
had an interview with the President with 
regard to emigration : 

‘“‘ Resolved—That in the present condition 
of the public affairs of this country, we, the 
few assembled, deem it inexpedient, inauspi- 
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cious and impolitic, to agitate the subject of 
emigration of the coloured people of this 
country anywhere, believing that time, the 

eat arbiter of events and movements, will 
adjust the matter of so infinitely vital in- 
terest to the coloured people of these United 
States. 

“And furthermore, that we judge it un- 
authorized and unjust for us to compromise 
the interests of over four and a half millions 
of our race by precipitate action on our 
part.” 

Several anti-negro riots had taken place 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
but these outbreaks had no further national 
importance, than to convince the public at 
large that they were the result of a plan, on 
the part of the friends of Secession, to excite 
a ae of animosity against the coloured 

e, 

e coloured people of New York have 
formed a Committee to make arrangements 
for holding in that city, this autumn, on the 
Ast of October, ‘‘ the first National Exhibi- 
tion of African Industry and Art.” The 
Exhibition will comprise the following arti- 
cles: Steam-engines and other machinery ; 
organs and musical instruments generally ; 
oil-paintings, water-colours, engravings, 
a se photographs, &c.; carriages 
and every description of vehicles; agricultu- 
ral implements; furniture of every finish ; 
inventions; cooking and other utensils ; 
carpentry, ship and house painting ; jewellery 
and ornaments of every kind; wearing- 
apparel, male and female; regalia and 
costume of every description; perfumery 
and hair-preparations; embroidery and other 
needle-work ; specimens of husbandry; do- 
mestic and fancy cookery ; confectionery, &c. 

West Inpres.—Our West-India files do 
not contain any news of importance. 

The Jamaica papers, we are glad to see, 
have, without any exception, so far as we 
have means of judging, taken up the case 
of Mr. W. E. Gordon, and disapprove, in 
unqualified terms, of the arbitrary and unjust 
conduct of the Acting-Governor. A public 
meeting had been held at Kingston, at which 
some strong resolutions were passed, and at 
which great sympathy was expressed for 
Mr. Gordon. 

In Georgetown, Britisu Guiana, a large 
public meeting had been held, to promote 
an “ee ee of coloured people from any 
part of the United States. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Friday, July 18th.) 

THE PORTUGUESE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Mr. H. Seymour asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were aware that a system existed of conveying 
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so-called free negroes from the port of St. 
Paul’s de Loando, on the West Coast of Africa, 
to the island of St. Thomas, under the passport 
of the Portuguese Governor-General; whether 
this was not a breach of the treaty of July 
1842, and, if so, what steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken in the matter P 

Lord PatmErston: I am sorry to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government have received in- 
formation repeatedly that practices such as 
my hon. friend has referred to have been car- 
ried on between the Portuguese settlements on 
the West Coast of Africa and the Island of St. 
Thomas; that is to say, under the pretence of 
transporting free-labourars a real slave-trade has 
been carried on. Her Majesty’s Government 
have remonstrated against it, and are still in 
negociation—or, rather, I should say, communi- 
cation—with the Portuguese Government on the 
subject. While communications are pending, 
and until mee are brought to a close, it would 
not be advisable to lay the correspondence before 
Parliament. When itis finished it will be laid 
before Parliament with the other slave-trade 
papers. I am sorry to add to this statement 
that the love and habit of the slave-trade have 
been so ingrained in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese nations, that, in spite of all the efforts of 
their respective Governments, the colonial au- 
thorities—the Portuguese authorities on the 
East and West Coast of Africa and the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba—do perseveringly violate 
the orders of their Governments and the trea- 
ties by which Spain and Portugal are bound. 
But I hope that, in the course of time, the re- 
presentations of the Government may have the 
effect of stimulating the Governments of Madrid 
and Lisbon to adopt more stringent measures to 
enforce their orders, and to take care that their 
treaty obligations are not violated. 
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Original Correspondence. 


“St. Lucia, West Indies, August 8, 1862. 

*¢ Dear Sir,—1 must preface this letter by re- 
turning thanks, in name of all the lovers of jus- 
tice in this colony, for your opportune publica- 
tion of my last letter. It would have done your 
heart good to have witnessed the reformation in 
this court in matters that concerned the labourer 
and planter. Since that day the justices have 
always declined to sit in cases where any of their 
relatives is a party. The consequences are, one 
labourer had his ratoon canes estimated, which 
there was every disposition to sacrifice to the 
planter: another, whose canes were wilfully de- 
stroyed by his employer’s stock, got full damages, 
&e. 
‘It seems that it is held illegal to publish a 
report of the proceedings of this Court,—a ques- 
tion which your correspondent may live to see 
decided in his own person. 

*“*The progress of our native population is 
marked. The holders of small freeholds are in- 
creasing in number, and manufacture each from 
twenty to one hundred barrels of sugar per an- 
num. In fixed capital they are rich, some of 
them being worth from 50/. to 1507. I am of 
opinion that fully 400 hogsheads of sugar, di- 
rectly produced by these settlers, have been 
shipped this year. It is, however, to be regretted 
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that a great number of coffee-trees have been 
destroyed to make room for canes, and much 
provision neglected, which has led to our de- 
pendence on Jamaica for much of the former, 
and America, for the Jatter article. 

** The term of three years, for which the first 
Coolie immigrants have been indentured, ex- 
pired in June. With the exception of three or 
four estates, the Coolies en masse applied to the 
Government for removal. The proprietors of a 
few estates were embarrassed by applications from 
Coolies to be taken as labourers on them; but 
policy, or delicacy prevented them from accept- 
ing the offers of the Coolies. The Government 
was embarrassed, for the Ordinance enacts, that 
‘at theend of three years the immigrant shall 
have the right to choose his own employer for 
two years.’ Now here is a body of men desirous 
of choosing their own employers, the employers 
refusing to have them. The Government sent a 
staff of policemen, and conducted them back to 
the estates they desired to leave; and they are 
there kept by the strong arm of the law. 

** No newspaper is published in this island. 
The second series of the St. Lucia Pulladium 
died a natural death in March 1860. Since that 
time no paper has been printed except a weekly 
issue of the Government Official Gazette. 

** We enjoy very good equal laws: when they 
are fairly executed we have all the justice we 
can desire.” pee 

‘“* Kingston, Jamaica, August 25, 1862. 
“To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

‘“‘Sir—I deem it right to send you a short 
account of events transpiring in this colony, 
which, if not arrested by the prompt interposition 
of the British Government, will end most dis- 
astrously, perhaps in bloodshed. 

‘*Governor Darling (now in England) for the 
past three years has been using all his endeavours 
to debase the rising men of African origin, and 
to keep them out of offices, not only of emolu- 
ment, but of rank and position; and in cases of 
those who had already attained a standing, to 
haul them down into comparative obscurity. 

**T need hardlyinstance the case of the Hon. 
Edward Jordon, C.K., from whom he first took 
away the office of chief of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which he held from the time of Sir Henry 
Barkly; and afterwards, upon a quibble arising 
out of a newspaper article, the office of Custos of 
Kingston, at that time there being only one 


coloured person in the island who held that office, | 


viz. Mr. Jordon himself. 

‘* Another instance of his hatred to the coloured 
race can be gleaned from the following fact : with 
the exception of the Hon. Mr. Heslop, he has 
not appointed a single coloured gentleman to an 
office of honour in the island up to a few months 
prior to his departure: he appointed the Hon. 
S. W. Mais to the Custodeship of the Parish of 
Port Royal, for the simple reason that to have 
passed that gentleman over would have shewn 
his feelings in too glaring a manner. In the 
remaining twenty-one parishes all the Custodes 
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are white, there being two of the number Jews: 
In the Legislative Council he has only appointed 
Mr. Heslop, the other coloured member being 
Mr. Moncrieffe, from the time of Sir Charles 
Grey. In the Privy Council only three: there 
were five, but he got rid of two, viz. the Hon. 
Mr. Jordon, C.K., and Mr. Ostirr. 

** Further, to exemplify his feelings the more, 
take these two circumstances into consideration. 
In the Parish of St. David a coloured magistrate, 
by the name of Charles McLean, hurls a chair at 
a man who came to the Court-house, while he 
was present, to prefer a most wanton charge of 
perjury against him, arising out of a lawsuit. 
By the interposition of a friend who was present, 
Mr. McLean’s arm was arrested, and the chair 


| only reached half way, without striking the man, 





who forwarded a complaint to Governor Darling, 
and who very properly deprived Mr. McLean f 
his commission, <A year atter this, a Mr. James, 
a white magistrate of the same parish, with the 
assistance of the bookkeepers on the estate, 
(Alkin) most cruelly illtreated a poor black man, 
for daring to demand his money from him. 
Among other injuries the man received, was the 
loss of several of his teeth, and being laid up in 
bed for a length of time, to the verge of death. 
Mr. James is fined forty shillings and costs by 
the magistrates in Petty Sessions, and the 
Governor also takes away his commission. But 
mark the sequel. Six weeks after, the magis- 
trate’s commission was restored to James: to 
this day Mr. McLean has not been restored to 
his! 

Mr. Ira Nethersole, the late Custos of King- 
ston, (Mr. Jordon’s successor after his deprivation,) 
dies: three days after, Dr. Bowerbank (white) 
is made Custos, although he had, at that time, 
the sentence of the magistrate’s court against 
him for assaulting a poor man in his own house, 
and which sentence has since been confirmed by 
the appellate Judge. Mr. Jordon was again 
passed over here, for rumour states that Go- 
vernor Darling left particular instructions to 
lower the coloured class as much as possible. 
And now the climax has arrived in the case of 
Mr. Gordon, particulars of which I post to your 
address. 

‘*To know why Mr. Gordon has been so 
treated, you must first be informed that Mr. 
Gordon is the only coloured magistrate in St. 
Thomas in the East, out of the family of the 
Custos, Mr. Barclay; that the present Execu- 
tive Committee is composed entirely of white 
men, who hate the African race in its entirety, 
as witness their conduct last year in the election 
of a Speaker for the House of Assembly during 
the absence or leave of the Hon. Mr. Muales; 
that one of the Executive Committee, Mr. White- 





lock, was formerly a member of the ‘ Colonial 
Union;’ and that he, as such member, was an active 
party, in 1831, in hunting across the lagoons of 
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Westmallay a respectable coloured lady and her 
infant child; and that the feelings of those days 
exist to the present, notwithstanding the parade 
he makes as the head of the Hanover Society of 
Arts. 

“The Secretary of the Governor, Mr. H. W. 
Austin, is also imbued with the worst prejudices 
against the coloured race, and has been in the 
island a great many years too long for its wel- 
fare. He has married into the most exclusive 
white family in Spanish Town, and is tainted 
with their worst feelings in that respect. Re- 
port also states, that, on the death of the present 
Receiver-General, he is to be his successor, thus 
being pensioned off at the island expense, with- 
out having the slightest claim, and, without hav- 
ing done any thing to benefit the island, to the 
detriment of those who have fought well the 
battle of freedom. 

“* Finally, with the exception of Mr. Heslop 
as Attorney-General, Mr. Ewart as Immigra- 
tion-Agent, Mr. Russell as Registrar-in-Chan- 
cery, Mr. March as Clerk of the Court, there 
is not a single other person of colour in a high 
official position of emolument. 

*“ Report states Governor Darling is to return 
to Jamaica. God grant it be not true, for the 
sake of the peace and harmony of the island. 
Things are bad now: what they will be after his 
return I venture not to depict; but almost any 
other calamity must be preferable to that event ; 
for the sons of Africa are determined upon Union 
to protect themselves in any eventuality. 


‘‘T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
** ANGLO-AFRICAN,” 


* P.S. Since the foregoing, a rumour of a 
very painful nature, relative to the treatment of 
a Mr. Hepburn, a coloured gentleman, dispenser 
to the General Penitentiary, has reached my 
ears. Its main features are, in some respects, 
worse than Mr. Gordon's, inasmuch as Mr. 
Hepburn was the accused party, but on the exa- 
mination his accuser failed to prove a single 
charge; but the Lieutenant-Governor deprives 
him of his commission notwithstanding, because, 
I am told, he ‘ had taken up too decided a posi- 
tion against Dr. Anderson, (his accuser,) and for 
being rude to the examining Justices, and for 
impugning the evidence of Dr. Bowerbank, one 
of the witnesses for the prosecution ;’ Dr. Bower- 
bank, mark you, being Dr. Anderson's partner, 
and an interested witness; and Mr. Hepburn’s 
rudeness consisted in his remonstrating with the 
Justices (white) at their partiality in ordering 
him out of the room on a critical point, and 
keeping his accuser (Dr. Anderson) (white) 
alongside of them on the bench, and consulting 
with him on that very point. I will, however, 
get particulars, and forward next mail, as I am 
pressed for time. 

* You will also find the case of the Rev. Mr. 
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Gordon in the papers I send; a most zealous 
black clergyman, who has been most cruelly 
used by the Bishop of Kingston. He is now 
head master of Bulmer’s school in this city.” 


TREATMENT OF NATIVES ON THE COAST OF 
AFRICA. 
Tue Rev. A. Innes, late of the Cameroons, 
published the following letter in the Daily 
News of the 19th August. Itisto be hoped 
inquiry will be made into the facts of this 
case, which, however, is only one more 
illustration of the mode in which—in only 
too many instances—our countrymen behave 
towards the native people of Africa, with 
whom they are brought into contact. 
* To the Editor of the Daily News. 

** Sir,—In the last account reported from the 
West Coast of Africa, it is stated that the natives 
have been committing some acts of violence at 
Bonny; but nothing is stated as to the cause 
which led to the reported outrage. From what 
I know of the African character, I am inclined to 
think there must have been some provocation, 
the facts of which are concealed. 

** By the last mail I have a letter from the 
Cameroons, giving an account of an —— 
committed by the European traders upon the 
natives there, but not a word is said about this 
in the published African news. My correspondent 
states—and his statement has been confirmed by 
persons who have come home in the steamer— 
that, ‘on the 15th of April 1862, Captain W. 
Babington, of the British ship Moselle, of Bristol, 
and Mr. R. A. Taylor, agent for Messrs. Horsfall 
and Co., went to He Town; and the said Cap- 
tain Babington shot one man dead on the spot 
with a revolver, and severely wounded other 
three natives, without any just cause. That the 
Consul had been over to Fernando Po, and stated 
that the subject was too important for him to 
settle, and that he wouid forward the case home 
to England.’ 

** I can quite confirm what Dr. Baikie says as 
to the abundance of land and labour in Africa to 
produce cotton in any quantity, if the necessary 
capital is furnished. x letter, which was pub- 
lished in the Cotton-Supply Reporter in March 
1860, shews the difficulties with which I had to 
contend at the Cameroons. [I laid the case be- 
fore the Board of the Cotton-Supply Association 
at Manchester, and urged them to form a small 
company, with a capital of, say from 10,0002. to 
20,0002., to be called the African Cotton Company 
(Limited) ; but at that time cotton was abun- 
dant, and no attempt was made. 

“TI am still of opinion that all the cotton 
that England requires could be obtained from 
Africa with a moderate outlay of capital. Mr. 
Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, has stated again 
and again that he can land African cotton in 
Liverpool, as good as the best New Orleans can 
possibly be, at 43d. per lb., now selling at ls. 8d, 
per Ib. 

“Tam, &c., 
** ALEXANDER INNES, 
‘* Late of the Cameroons, West Africa. 
“14th August, 1862.” 
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A SOUTHERNER’S PLEA FOR THE 
FOREIGN SLAVE TRADE. 


THe Morning Star has rendered good ser- 
vice to the anti-slavery cause by republish- 
ing, at this crisis, a séries of letters, recently 
re-issued in a pamphlet form in Charleston, 
but which originally appeared in the 
columns of the Charleston Standard. The 
title of the tract is as follows: 


“Tar Foreran SLAVE-TRADE, THE SOURCE 
oF Pouiticat Power, or MATERIAL PRocress, 
or Socran IntEa@rity, AND or Soctan EmAn- 
CIPATION TO THE SoutH. By L. W. Sprarr. 
Charleston: Steam-power Press of Walker, 
Evans, and Co., 3 Broad Street. 1858.” 


It has the following preface : 
. ‘* PREFACE, 

**The substance of the following articles ap- 
peared originally in the editorial columns of the 
Charleston Standard, but they assumed their 
present shape more recently in the pages of the 
New-Orleans Delia. They are thought to have 
contributed, in some degree, to raise the foreign 
slave-trade question at the South, and for that 
reason, and for the reason that they touch upon 
some of the more important features of that sub- 
ject, it has been considered proper by friends of 
the measure in Charleston to give them again to 
the public in their present form. Several num- 
bers of the series are omitted, but enough are 
left to shew the leading landmarks of the argu- 
ment, and, as we affect opinion less by what is 
written than by what is read, the author is con- 
tent to forego the further infliction, in the hope 
that so much will be submitted to complacently.” 


The deliberate purpose of these letters 
was the advocacy of the foreign slave-trade, 
as a means to increased political power, and 
as it unquestionably is the design of the 
SouthernConfederacy toconsolidate Slavery, 
it is well that, at this time, the anti-slavery 
public should not be left in the dark re- 
specting the agencies which will be brought 
into operation to accomplish this one ob- 
ject.- It is well known that when the 
leaders of the Secession party were delibe- 
rating upon their Constitution, the legaliza- 
tion of the African slave-trade, by a clause 
in the Constitution itself, was strongly in- 
sisted upon, and that such a clause actually 
existed in the original draft. To conciliate 
the Border States, and perhaps, in a 
measure, the public opinion of Europe, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis insisted upon the 
omission of that clause, and the substitu- 
tion for it of one prohibiting the traffic. 
It was, however, understood that amend- 
ments to the Constitution might hereafter 
be proposed, and the pro-slave-trade party 
therefore acceded to Mr. Davis’s policy. 
We feel satisfied, that should the Southern 
Confederacy achieve independence, one of 
its earliest acts will be to authorise the re- 
opening of the African slave-trade, for the 
reasons so forcibly urged by Mr. Spratt, 
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the writer of the letters under notice. 
Under these circumstances, we consider it 
important to give them all the publicity in 
our power. - We shall reprint them, from 
month to month, in their order. 
“No. I. 
““THE SOURCE OF POLITICAL POWER TO THE 
SOUTH. 
‘There is a common feeling at the South that 


in the present aspect of our fortunes there is the 


necessity for some settled course of action. 
There is the tendency to political aggression, 
which it is important to resist, and the tendency 
to disturb our social Constitution, which it is ex- 
tremely important to arrest. The institution of 
domestic Slavery has been arraigned before the 
public opinion of the world; it is tried by other 
forms of society upon foreign laws ; and while we 
have acknowledged jurisdiction, and have en- 
tered our defence, there has never been the room 
for hope that sentence shall not pass upon us. 

‘* But while this is so, there has come to be a 
feeling of repugnance to such humiliation; a 
conviction that it is possible and proper for 
Slavery to erect itself, to withdraw from foreign 
jurisdiction—to become to itself the source of 
law and centre of opinion—to assume the moral 
strength of an aggressive attitude—to take 
judgment of others as they take judgment of us, 
and grasping the sovereign rights and powers of 
an equal constituent of the social world, to march 
upon the plain and meet the issue. 

‘* This feeling is daily growing stronger, and 
as it casts about for means to meet the crisis, 
and as the source of Slavery was the slave-trade, 
there is a natural tendency of opinion in favour 
of that measure, and to some of the most ob- 
vious considerations it presents I will now ad- 
dress attention. 

‘* The first consideration in favour of the fo- 
reign slave-trade is in the fact it will give poli- 
tical power tothe South, It were a fatal blind- 
ness to ignore the truth that the two great sec- 
tions of this country are distinct, and a fatal 
error to suppose that there can ever be an equa- 
lity of rights without an equality of political 
power tosustain them. If the North shall have 
an excess of population, and an excess of States, 
the North will govern. If the South shall have 
an excess of population, and an excess of States, 
the South will govern. It is utterly impossible 
that all the paper instruments upon earth can 
give political equilibrium without an equilibrium 
of social and political conditions. At present 
the North has a majority of two votes in the 
Federal, and of more than fifty in the repre- 
sentative branch of the National Legislature: 
the North has a population 16,000,000, while the 
South has a population of but 10,000,000. The 
North has the natural increase of 16,000,000, 
while the South has the natural increase of only 
10,000,000, and the North has, in addition, an 
exclusive increase of 350,000 per annum from 
abroad. Under such circumstances it were sim- 
plicity to suppose that political power between 
them can be equal. The North must expand 
to vacant territory; she must exclude and cir- 
cumscribe the South ; she must increase her re- 
lative strength in Congress; she must control 
the Government, and, through the Government, 
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the South; and though an army of martyrs 
from the North should spring upon the breach, 
to stay the progress of aggression, it would still 
roll on and crush them from its path. Such 
martyrdom is not to be expected, but should it 
happen it will be of little value. In great social 
movements, the men upon the surface are but 
its exponents; they are powerful with it, but 
powerless without, and though thousands of them 
might be swept away, the popular purpose would 
never be without an organ. The purpose to con- 
trol the Government has been already indicated : 
it was indicated in the last Presidential election ; 
it is indicated in the efforts to exclude Kansas ; 
it is indicated in the proscription of men who 
have respected more the obligations of the Con- 
stitution than the dictates of democratic power ; 
and if the stranger spectacle of a people having 
power and forbearing the use of it, is ever to be 
exhibited upon this earth, we have already the 
assurance that it is not to be exhibited within 
this Union. 

“‘Under these circumstances, the only road 
to security is the road to political power. A dis- 
solution of this Union is not to be considered. 
The causes for a dissolution have existed, but 
they have not been acted on. The proposition to 
dissolve the Union has been tendered, but it has 
not been adopted. That end may come, and 
will come, doubtless, without the road to social 
and political security shall be sooner opened. 
The collisions necessary to subjection will break 
the bonds and set us free, but it is not to be re- 
solved on. No State ever has, or ever will, 
perhaps, be able to resolve upon an act of politi- 
cal dissolution. In States, as in men, the in- 
stincts of life are stronger than the motives to 
destroy it, and without dependence on the 
chances of collision, therefore, the battle between 
the great antagonistic sections of this country is 
to be fought within this Union. 

** The slave-trade will give us political power. 
Every 50,000 slaves that come will give us the 
right to 30,000 votes in the National Legisla- 
ture, and thus, therefore, will contribute directly 
to the political power of the South. But more 
than this. The Jalour basis at the South is too 
small to sustain even our present superstructure 
of direction. Slave-labour is too efficient and 
too cheap to permit of hireling labour in com- 
petition with it. It is too valuable in agricul- 
ture to be used at cotton prices, in manufactures 
and the mechanic arts. ‘There is no room, there- 
fore, in the present condition of our labour 
system for the emigrant from other countries. 
By his own labour, he cannot live in competition 
with the slave here, and employing slave-labour 
at cotton prices he cannot live in competition 
with mechanical enterprises elsewhere. But by 
an increase of slaves the basis of our system 
would be widened.. With more abundant opera- 
tives, there would be occasion for more intelli- 
gences to direct them. The 4,000,000 slaves 
‘we have give employment and support to 
6,000,000 white people; 1,000,000 more would 
but add to their capacity. In this regard, there- 
fore, each slave might be said to bring his master 
with him, and that to add more than twice his 
political value to the fortunes of the South. 

“Nor is this all. We have wanted Kansas, 
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and men have perilled their lives and have 
perished to preserve it; but its preservation 
would have been easy with the slave-trade. Ten 
thousand masters have failed to effect the social 
condition of that territory. They have, perhaps, 
determined its political Constitution, but it is to 
be doubted whether they have firmly fixed its 
fortunes to the South. But if, instead of 10,000 
masters, we had sent 10,000 slaves, we would 
have effected every object we could have wished. 
Ten thousand of the rudest Africans that ever 
set their foot upon our shores, imported in Boston 
ships by Boston capital, and under a Boston slave- 
driver, would have swept the free-soil party from 
that land. There is not one amongst them who 
would not have purchased a slave at 150 dollars 
(which would give an ample profit on the costs 
of importation), and there is not a free-soiler 
alive, who, purchasing a slave at 150 dollars, 
would not be as strong a propagandist of Slavery 
as ever lived. With the foreign slave-trade, the 
South need sacrifice no other son in such a cause, 
but with cheap slaves we can subsidise the 
North to whip the North from every field of 
territorial competition. 

**So taking Kansas, with her population of 
100,000; so also we could take another State in 
Texas; another, or three or four, in New 
Mexico; another in Lower California; and as 
the slave, under the discipline and economies of 
Slavery, has been capable of enduring any cli- 
mate to which he has been taken, so also might 
we take Kansas, Utah, Oregon, and perhaps 
drive hireling labour back to its sterile fastnesses 
in New England, whence cnly it would be un- 
profitable to drive it further. It is said the 
negro will die in colder countries; but if he 
dies in Canada, so also does he die in Domingo 
and Jamaica, and so must he ever die when 
charged with the trusts of preservation. But 
under the guards of Slavery he has ever been 
secure, and, perhaps, upon the northern borders 
of Maryland and Virginia are to be seen the 
finest developments of the negro character and 
negro form to be met with in existence. 

** Slaves constitute the condition of Slavery. 
Without them there is no hope of making a 
Slave State; but with them, and representing as 
they do the cheapest form of labour, we may 
send them into any market where labour is to be 
paid for; and with them, therefore, in numbers 
sufficient to supply the wants of the expanding 
South, we must come to equality with the North 
in the popular branch of the National Legisla- 
ture; we must equal and must soon surpass the 
North in States, and in this way, therefore, the 
road is direct and open to the utmost possible 
security of political power.” 








EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS IN 
RUSSIA. 
III. 
In whatever manner the Jand question may be 
decided between peasants and proprietors, aud 
between proprietors and the Government, it is 
gratifying to know that all those crying injustices 
which were perpetrated under the ,old system, 
and which raised the indignation of the Euro- 
pean traveller to such a degree that he often 
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ended by making them out even worse, or at 


least much more general, than they really were, 
are now impossible. The peasant is no longer 
subjected to the despotism of the proprietor, but 
only to the power of the law; and it so happens 
(as may afterwards be explained) that there is 
better law for the peasant than for his superiors. 


There is, or will be after March 1863, an end to | 


the vos non vobis system throughout Russia. It 
is for himself that the operative serf spins the 
wool, for himself that the agricultural serf drives 
the plough. 

** Yes,” it will be said by some Russians, ‘it 
is for himself that the peasant drives the plough 
when he is on his own land, but not when he is 
on the land of the proprietor of the estate.” 

“He is then performing work because he 
chooses to do so in lieu of paying rent for his 
farm,” is the evident answer. 

** But why should he pay rent?” the Commu- 
nists, who form no unimportant party in Russia, 
rejoin. 

The serf knows no more of the theory of Com- 
munism than he does of the principles of political 
economy, but he is a practical man, and objects 
to give labour, and still more to pay money, for 
land which he believes, or pretends to believe, 
already belongs to him. In either case it is 
part of his plan to do no manner of work for his 
ex-master; and this plan, cunning, combined 
with natural laziness, or rather, let us say, a 
natural inclination for repose after many years 
of stick, enables him to carry out with easy suc- 
cess. 

The position of the peasant, as fixed by the 
law of March 3, during a transition period, which 
extends from 1861 until 1870, is briefly and ge- 
nerally stated as follows : 

The peasant keeps all the land which he has 
been in the habit of cultivating for his own use, 
and for the right of doing so he gives the pro- 
prietor three Yo labour, or a legal equivalent 
in money. 

The peasant has the right to purchase his hut, 
with the oussadba, or enclosure, surrounding it, 
at a price fixed by the Government, and which is 
calculated at the annual legal rent multiplied 
by 16%—that is to say, capitalized at 6 per 
cent. 

If the proprietor does not wish to give up the 
oussadba, or enclosure, alone, he may require the 
peasants to extend their acquisition, and buy the 
whole of the land cultivated by them for their 
own use. In this case the purchase money of 
the whole of the said land is fixed at the legal 
annual rent multiplied at 16%, and the Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the peasant, advances four- 
fifths of the amount in bills, bearing interest at 
5 per cent., and redeemable at certain intervals, 
in order determinable by lottery. 

The peasants, even if they buy their enclosures, 
are not allowed suring the first nine years to re- 
fuse the more extensive allotments set apart for 
them on the conditions already stated; unless, 
however, they arrange with the proprietor to 
purchase at least a third of those allotments, or 
receive from him at least a quarter of them as a 
free gift. In both these cases all obligatory re- 
lations between peasants and proprietors cease 
entirely and for ever. 
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Probably the wisest of the Russian proprie- 
tors are those who have seen at once the neces- 
sity of making in appearance, if not in reality, a 
sacrifice, and have given as a present to their 
liberated serfs a quarter of the land hitherto 
cultivated by them, which, as a rule, would 
amount to about a sixth part of the entire do- 
main. Doubtless, however, there are some pea- 
| sant communities who would not accept such a 
| gift, preferring to wait, in the hope of getting all 
| their land in 1863; and, also, there are proprie- 
| tors who would be unwilling to make the offer. 
| The first proprietors, however, who signed con- 
| tracts under the new system did make the ces— 
| sion in question, and some few employed paid la- 
| bourers on their estates all last summer and au— 
| tumn—the effect of which was that they at least 

got in their crops, while they are now on good 
| terms with their peasants, and have five-sixths of 

their estates at their own absolute disposition. 
| Formerly they had (on-the average) but one-third, 
, and, to get this one-third cultivated, had to give 
| up the remaining two-thirds to their serfs, who 
| worked not for a wage, but simply to avoid the 
stick, with what amount of goodwill and of good 
| result may therefore be imagined. : 

As to peasants purchasing a third of the!” 
| serf-holdings, it is scarcely likely that they wo id 

do so when the Government has given them to 
| understand that to have a quarter they need 

pay nothing. Besides, if they buy at all they 
| would like to buy out of the Government purse, 
| and unless they purchase at least two-thirds of 
| the allotted Jand the Government will not ad- 
vance the money for them, With the exception 
of the small number who have already aban- 
| doned to the peasants a quarter of their former 
_ holdings, all the proprietors seem to be in a state 
| either of indecision or of impotence as to the ap- 
| portionment of their estates in accordance with 
| the provisions of the new law. Regulation charts, 

shewing on each estate how much land is to be 

retained by the proprietor and how much made 
| over to the peasants, and on what terms, whe- 
| ther asa gift or in sale, or for so much task- 
| work, or for periodical money payments ; stating 
| also, in case of no immediate cession being made, 
the lega! value of the enclosures redeemable at 
any time by the peasants, as calculated on the 
bases prescribed by the Government, and, should 
| the peasants still continue on the task-work 
| system, the annual money payment (obrok) by 
which the task-work is replaceable,—regulation 
charts, shewing the above fully and precisely, 
ought to have been prepared and ready for con- 
firmation by the 3d of March last; but though 
the Government had expressly reserved to itself 
the right of drawing up the charts should the 
proprietors, from no matter what cause, fail to 
do so by the time appointed (precisely one year 
from the publication of the Imperial manifesto), 
yet, when the time appointed drew near, it was 
found that very few indeed had been completed. 
The great object was not merely to prepare the 
charts, but to get them accepted and signed by 
the peasants ; and this some of the best and most 
liberal proprietors in the country have been un- 
able to effect. 

The ditficulties generally proceeded from the 
peasants, who are sometimes merely unwilling, 
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sometimes positively afraid, to sign the contracts 
submitted to them. How, indeed, is a poor slave 
who, until the other day, looked upon his pro- 
prietor as a sort of god,—and, for the most part, 
as a god of a decidedly infernal nature,—to meet 
that proprietor now on a footing of equality, talk 
to him, if necessary contradict him, and finally 
write his name by the side of his on an enormous 
sheet of paper covered with plans and designs of 
which the meaning is not clear—not clear, at 
least, to the serf, who feels that he is getting 
free, and does not wish to bind himself down to 
any thing until he knows what the last word of 
his friend the Czar may be? Asked his reasons 
for not signing, the peasant shrugs his shoul- 
ders and replies, ** So,” after the familiar manner 
of Russians who want either the will or the 
capacity to explain themselves on no matter 
what subject. Peter will sign if Paul will sign, 
and Pau! will sign if James will. But James 
won’t—does not wish to be taken in, if the truth 
were told—much prefers to remain as he is, and 
take the gocd the Czar may send him, although 
Alexander II. has positively declared, not merely 
through his officials, but face to face with large 
bodies of peasants, that no further concessions 
will be made to them; and that the terms on 
which they are to be made free have been made 
known once for all. But at first it was said that 
they were not to have their land on any terms. 
Then they were to have it on certain conditions. 
How are they to be sure that the Emperor will 
not still further relent and give it them abso- 
lutely? In the meanwhile they can do no harm 
to themselves by eeping on their guard and not 
signing. 

It would appear from the present attitude of 
the peasants that the proprietor, instead of deriv- 
ing any prestige from the possession of property, 
is looked upon as holding it simply on suffrance. 
It is his, and the Government assures him, in 
the ironical style of the country, that his title to 
it is “‘inviolabl..” But the peasant feels that 
this is not the case, or he would not already en- 
joy the right of purchasing the enclosure at a 
fixed price, nor would there be a Government 
price fixed beforehand for the whole of the pea- 
sants’ allotments. 

That cruel proprietors should find it impossible 
all at once to inspire their serfs with confidence 
is intelligible euough, but it is said that even 
those who have behaved kindly and generously 
to their peasants find, in some cases, their very 
kindness and generosity in past times an obsta- 
cle to future arrangements on any reasonable 
footing. It turns out now, when taskwork is 
being everywhere reduced (‘supplementary ” 
and some other forms of the corvée being abo- 
lished entirely’, and when, until the regulation 
charts are put in force, it is strictly limited to 
three days a week for men, and two for women, 
that before the manifesto of March 3 appeared 
corvées of not Jess than six days in the week 
were required from the peasants in some parts 
of Russia. Previously, the law while marking a 
limit, had not enjoined its observance, and the 
proprietor who did not overwork or overcharge 
his serfs was ‘‘a fortunate accident.” Let us 

hope that there were many such accidents, and 
doubtless the number was constantly increasing 
with the growth of civilization in Russia, On 
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the other side of the Caucasus Georgian serfdom 
not many years ago was simply Oriental slavery ; 
50 years ago Russian serfdom was worse than 
Georgian serfdom is at present; the system of 
socage tenures, on which the great majority of 
the liberated serfs of Russia just now hold their 
land, has existed for upwards of half a century in 
Poland. In a few years, or, perhaps, under new 
arrangements, in a few months, the peasants 
both of Poland and of Russia will be in the same 
position as those of the Duchy of Posen, who are 
freeholders, but have still to complete the pur- 
chase of their freeholds by small annual pay- 
ments to the Government. From east to west,* 
and from the first to the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, serfdom gradually loses its hard- 
est features, and at last dies out, unable to live 
in the atmosphere of modern civilization; but 
until the day when the immortal manifesto of 
Alexander II. appeared it certainly existed in a 
very aggravated form in some parts of Russia, 
or at least on some estates. Well, these village 
tyrants, whose consciences allowed them to en- 
force six days’ corvée from their unhappy slaves, 
can now only ask for the labour of three days, 
and they no more Care strike a poor peasant than 
a peasant would dare strike one of them. The 
new system of these liberated slaves must be 
what liberation is everywhere to oppressed and 
tortured captives. But it holds out no material 
advantages to the peasants who have always 
been well treated by their proprietors, who have 
not performed any taskwork, and whose money 
payments in lieu thereof have never been in- 
creased—not because they might not easily have 
been doubled and trebled, but because the pro- 
prietor has made it a point of honour not to 
augment them and to leave the peasants to profit 
fully by their own industry. On some of these 
well and justly-managed estates (which no one 
pretends are very numerous in Russia), the pea- 
sants find themselves in a position antithetical 
to that occupied by the labourers of the eleventh 
hour in the parable. Viewing the emancipation 
as a sort of general gratuity to the peasant class, 
they ask where their share of the bounty is, for- 
getting, or not understanding how slight their 
sufferings have been, compared to those of their 
fellows, and that in proportion to the amount of 
previous suffering must be the magnitude of the 
boon conferred by the edict of emancipation. 
However, kindness never yet raised up ene- 
mies, and in several of these estates where the 
serfs have been treated as tenants are treated 
under good landlords, examples occurred during 
the brief harvest season of last autumn which 
testified both to the present gratitude of the pea- 
sants and to the previous considerateness of the 
proprietors. While on some estates the crops 
remained uncut, and continued so until the rain 
had spoilt them (the liberated serfs in the mean- 
while attending to their own affairs, or looking 
on idly, obstinately, and, no doubt, contentedly 
at the destruction of their masters’ property) ; 





* In theWestern Lithuanian provinces annexed 
by Russia at the third partition of Poland M. 
Parochin, a Russian, distinctly states that serf- 
dom existed in a modified and milder shape than 
in Russia Proper.-- (See his Fégénération Sociale 
de la Russie.) 
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in others the proprietor found his peasants desert- 
ing their own fields, without call or summons, 
and not thinking of their own harvest until they 
had got in his to the last sheaf and this without 
payment of any kind,—not without payment 
offered, but with payment offered and at once re- 
fused. After such instances as these, of which 
many were communicated to the journals of 
Moscow and St. Petersburgh at the end of last 
autumn, with the names of the proprietors on 
whose estates the peasants behaved with such 
real chivalry, it is difficult to believe that all 
definite arrangements with the peasants on ami- 
cable terms are impossible, Hitherto, however, 
and as a general rule, it has been found very 
difficult indeed to bring them about; and this 
has been the fault partly of the peasants, partly 
of the proprietors (who it must be remembered 
have made the peasants what they are), and 
principally of the official regulations.— Times. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 

CoLourED MEN or PHILADELPHIA.—At the 
head of this class, in point of wealth, stands 
Stephen Smith, formerly an extensive lumber- 
merchant of Columbia, a man of great business 
tact and financial ability, who is reputed to be 
worth over 300,000 dollars. He is now an ex- 
tensive real estate agent, the principal part of 
which is located in the city of Philadelphia. The 
next in order are the heirs of Joseph Cassey, who 
began life as a poor barber, and at the time of 
his death was worth 80,000 dollars. The late 
James Prosser. left property valued at 40,000 
dollars. He, fora number of years, kept the 
principal restaurant on Market Street. The 
success of these men affords the abundant evi- 
dence of their sterling worth and great business 
capacities. Thomas Dorcey, the caterer, is esti- 
mated to be worth 12,0(0 to 15,000 dollars. 
C. H. Jones and Henry Gordon, both public ca- 
terers, and W. Winters, a restaurateur, are each 
worth several thousand dollars. These gentlemen 
all commenced life in the humble capacity of 
waiters, and have, by their industry, frugality, 
and economy, raised themselves to their present 
enviable condition.—Chester Co. (Pa.) Times. 

Just THE OTHER Way.—'The following adver- 
tisement will explain itself: 

** Five hundred dollars Reward. Rund away 
from me on the 7th of dis month, my massa 
Julen Rhett. Massa Rhett am five feet ‘leven 
inches high, big shoulders, brack hair, curly 
shaggy whiskers, low forehed, an’ dark face. 
He makes big fuss when he go ’mong de gem- 
men, he talk very big, and use de name ob de 
Lord all ob de time. Calls heself * Suddern gem« 
men,’ but I suppose now will try to pass heself 
off as a brack man or mulatter. Massa Rhett 
has a deep scar on his shoulder from a fight, 
scratch ‘cross de left eye, made by my Dinah 
when he tried to whip her. He neber look peo- 
ple in de face. I more dan spec he will make 
track for Bergen kounty, in de furrin land of 
Jarsy, where | imagine he hab a few friends. 

“T will gib four hundred dollars for him if 
alive, an’ five hundred if anybody shew him 
dead. If he cum back to his kind niggers with- 
out much trouble, dis chile will receive him lub- 
bingly. ** SAMBO RHETT. 

** Beaufort, S. C., Nov. 6, 1861.” 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1862. 


EDITORIAL. 


THe extraordinary pressure upon our 
limited space, caused by the fullness of our 
summary of news from the United States, 
and by the necessity of giving, at the last 
hour, prominence to the subject of the im- 
portant measure of Emancipation recently 
adopted in Holland, and authentic particu- 
lars of which reached us only as we were 
going to press, compels us to omit other 
leaders we had prepared upon the present 
crisis in the United States, and especially 
upon the President’s colonization and eman- 
cipation schemes, as set forth in his address 
to the deputation of coloured men who 
waited upon him, and in that to the repre- 
sentatives of the Border States. We be- 
lieve the colonization scheme will not be 
carried out now, while there is every pro- 
spect of the consummation of the other, in 
so far as the Border States are concerned. 
Under these circumstances we may advan- 
tageously defer the publication of opinions 
which the rapid progress of events may 
deprive of their value; especially as. we 
have so frequently declared ourselves op- 
posed to the colonization, by expatriation, 
of the freed negroes, or their already free 
kinsmen, and have never hesitated to avow 
it to be our conviction that the radical 
remedy for the rebellion, is the declaration 
of emancipation: perfect freedom to the 
slaves of rebels. 

We had also devoted some space to the 
case of Mr. W. E. Gordon, of Jamaica, but 
as steps in it are likely to be taken, with a 
view to obtain justice for him, we see no 
inconvenience in delaying the insertion of 
our article. He has our fullest and 
warmest sympathy, and we believe his case 
will probably prove the means of calling 
attention to the rampant abuses of autho- 
rity, of which Jamaica unhappily can 
furnish so many examples. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES 
IN THE DUTCH COLONIES. 
Hottanp is no longer a slaveholding 
nation. On the lst of January 1860, all the 
slaves in her East-India possessions became 
free. On the Ist of July 1863, those in 
her West-India colonies will acquire their 
liberty. The Act which releases this intel- 
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ligent nation from the trammels of Slavery 
bears date the 8th of August 1862, and has 
received the assent of the King, so that it 
has become law. It is one of the legiti- 
mate results of the example set by Great 
Britain, as it is the consummation of the 
persevering efforts of the faithful band of 
abolitionists in Holland, who had, for so 
many years, pleaded the cause of the slave. 
The names of Groen Van Prinsterer, Elout 
de Souterwoede, Ackersdyk, Wolbers, will 
ever remain foremost in the ranks of those 
who demanded justice for the slaves of Su- 
rinam; nor must we omit Van Zuylen 
van Nievelt, Van Bosse, Blom, Van Bom, 
Van Lynden, the authors of amendments 
to the Ministerial Bill, which opportunely 
modified its most objectionable provisions. 
We should wish, indeed, to record the 
names of all who have participated in this 


great and glorious work, in this pacific re- | 


volution, which destroys, in another part 
of the globe, the sinful system of servitude, 
and removes from Holland the stain which 
disfigured the national escutcheon. One 
more among them we consider deserving of 
special mention. It is that of the young 
minister Moquette, who, some years ago, 
being then a lad, organized the Amsterdam 
Young Mens’ Anti-Slavery Society, on the 
radical principle of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation, and held numerous 


public meetings, when the older Society at | 


the Hague, trammelled in its action by 
many of its conservative members, and by 
its own constitution, could barely keep 
alive the little anti-slavery feeling that ex- 
isted in the public mind. 

It was not until the 17th December 1851 
that the question of emancipation, as a 


State measure, was brought forward. It | 


was then mentioned in a speech from the 
throne. Thus for eleven years has it been 
under discussion; but in spite of oppo- 
sition, of one-sided reports, of projects in- 
numerable, of amendments without end, the 
indefatigable defenders of the rights of the 
negro succeeded in establishing their alle- 
gations against Slavery, and in defeating 
their opponents at every point. At length 
Mr. Uhlenbeck, the actual Colonial Mi- 
nister, presented his Bill, upon the report 
of a Committee, composed of MM. Hugen- 
brolz, Delprat, Cool, Mackay, and Dulert, 
and the Chamber adopted it by a majority 
of 45 against 7, after a protracted debate. 
The colonies to which the law applies are 
Surinam—of which the slave population is 
about 34,000—and the islands of Curacoa, 
Saba, St. Eustatius, Aruba, Bonaire, and 
St. Martin, the total slave population of 
which is 11,272, giving a total of 45,272 
men, women, and children, who will be 
free on the 1st July 1863. The indemnity 
for each slave in Surinam, irrespective of 


sex or of age, is 300 florins (about 25/.), | 
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and from 200 to 250 florins in the islands, 
except in that of St. Martin, where the 
slaves were already de factv free—the French 
occupying it in part—and where the com- 
pensation is smaller, namely, 150 florins. 
The average rate of indemnity in the English 
colonies was rather over 25/., and in the 
French possessions a little more than 20/. 
The total amount of emancipation-money 
which the Dutch Government will have to 
pay will be 15,000, 810 florins, or 1, 250,5687., 
in round numbers. Out of this sum, how- 
ever, 1,000,000 florins, or about 83,300/., is 
to be appropriated, in part, for the pay- 
ment of premiums to encourage immigra- 
tion, for the supplying the place of such of 
the labourers as may at first decline field 
service, and thus diminishing wages by the 
competition of foreign labour. For a term 
of ten years the enfranchised negroes will 
be subjected to a surveillance, exercised by 
salaried public functionaries, who are pro- 
hibited from having any kind of interest in 
the colony. The freed men will be at 
liberty to select their place of residence, 
their kind of occupation, their employer, 
but may not remain idle. They will be 
compelled to contract an engagement to 
work for from one year to three upon the 
plantations, and for from three months to 
a year in the towns, or to take up a calling, 
for which they will have to pay a license- 
fee. The Government, however, reserves 
to itself the power, during the two first 
years, to limit to the district of their actual 
residence, the choice they will possess the 
right of exercising. This most. objection- 
able power was modified by an amendment 
proposed by M. Van Bosse, according to 
which the Government may release from 
surveillance any freed man who proves 
| himself worthy of the favour. The various 
| regulations incidental to surveillance appear 
to have originated in the doubts of the Go- 
vernment whether the slave, once freed, 
would work, or would comprehend and de- 
monstrate by his conduct that he under- 
stood his new position, and enter at once 
upon its duties. Once, however, the ten 
years expired, the negroes become citizens, 
with equal rights in every respect. 

The above is an epitome of the new 
Dutch Emancipation Law ; and, notwith- 
standing the imperfections of the measure, 
viewed from our stand-point, and by the 
light of twenty-five years’ experience of the 
results of emancipation in the British colo- 





nies, and of nearly sixteen in the French 
| possessions, we sincerely congratulate the 
| Dutch abolitionists upon the success of 
| their efforts. 

| Brazil, Cuba, the Southern States of 
'America, contain, ‘probably, 8,000,000 of 
'slaves. When will the day of freedom 
| dawn for them ? 
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Government had hanged Captain Morgan, 


We have been favoured, by a correspon- | for slave-trading, the stars and stripes had 
dent, with the subjoined official return of | made themselves scarce upon the coast. 
the numbers of slaves landed at St. Helena, | British cruisers now board and search 
from the Ist January, 1860, to the 4th | American vessels, which also operates as a 


August in the present year. No account, 
as will probably be observed, is included 
of those who died from the period of em- 
barkation on the coast to that of capture, 
but the gross mortality on the total number 
originally saved, up to the date of the con- 
demnation of the slavers, amounted to about 
5 per cent, in a period averaging twenty-five 
days. Our correspondent informs us that 
the slave-stations on the African coast, at 
the date of the latest advices, were crowded, 
and the dealers were seeking to ship them 
by every opportunity. There existed a 


| 
| 





check. The last barque, with a full cargo 
of slave-stores, captured on the 22nd July 
ultimo, had no slaves on board. She was 
no doubt a Spaniard, and had no papers, 
but only a Spanish ensign. While we do 
not doubt that the recent slave-trade treaty 
with the Federal Government will be pro- 
ductive of partial good results, we feel con- 
vinced that the slave-traders will soon de- 
vise means of baffling the vigilance of the 
eruisers, as they have done heretofore ; 
and that, until the Cuban market is closed, 
slaves in large numbers will find their way 


great want of vessels, as, since the Federal | to the island. 


Return of Africans captured by Her Majesty's Cruisers, from January 1st, 1860, landed 


at St. Helena. 



























































Number | 
| Date of Number } Number | died be- [Namber 
- ; —a¢ of slaver} died jtweenthe| 3) | 
ae o i | oe 
mie | TE on bamo| dosing | alec |aemmed| Name of 
Vessel 8 | & | time of | passagé |and con-| 7 ” Cruiser 
captured. | 3 = | Gon. | seizure. | across, | demna-| 6.44 captured by, 
pons Seizure.} Arriva’. | demna- tion, | | 
tion. i | 
| M.| F.|M.| F.|M.| F. | M.| F. | 
1860. | 1860, | 1860, 
Bark unknown. | Unknown. /215'99| Jan.9. | Feb. 4. | Feb. 13.| 453) 141) 30 | 15 | 25 | 12 398| 114) H.MLS. Triton. 
| Brigantine ,, | _77°09| Nov. 19.} Dee. 3. Deo, 11. 179} 93) 10] 2] 5| 1) 164) 90 ,, Falcon. 
| 1861, 1861. 61. 
' Bark ey 7 »  |208°28} May 23.| June 2. |fune 10} 386) 105) 2 6 | 2) 37§| 103 ,, Weangler. 
| £ i 5} 6 * 
| ée | ee |Sept, 21 | Oct. 11. ee : GO} we | oe | ee 5 | See note. 
Bark » | 9/2485] Oct, 29. |Nov. 18. | Nov. 27.| 650) 21/24} 1 | 8) 2 | 627) 208) H.M.S, Ranger. 
| 1862. | 1862. 62. 
|Schooner ,, | 4, 13805] Jan. 1. | Jan. 16. |Jan. 25. | 426) 78) .. | «| .. | 2 | 429) 76) Ditto. 
; Schooner ,, | »» | 103°06| June 3, | June 17./June 26. 40:; 144) 6) .. | 2) 1) 401 143} H.M.S, Antelope. 
‘e » Concepeio.| 4, | 69°25\June 25.| July 15.| July 24.| 211} 93) 15) 4] 1] 3 | 195 86 » Wye. 
' Cutter unk | 49 
| (Destroyed, ag 70 | Aug. 4.| Aug.9. | Aug. 27.) 161) 42 1] 1 | 160 4 »  Antelope.t| 
| Feat Brae Derg, ees Be geo me te ag ice! 
| | | 2892! 915| 87 | 22 | 48 | 24 |2757) 867] 














THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 
A GENTLEMAN ‘‘residing on the West Coast 
of Africa,” has addressed the following 
letter to the Times, on the subject of the 
slave-trade and of human sacrifices in the 
kingdom of Dahomey. We do not agree 


* in the policy he advocates, of seizing two 


of his sea-ports ; and we are sure the 7imes’ 
correspondent is in error in assimilating 
any human sacrifices made by the Jews to 
the barbarous ‘‘ custom” of the Dahomians, 
Nor is it in accordance with the intelli- 





* The eleven slaves arrived on 11th October 
1861, in H.M.S. Wrangler were forwarded to 
St. Helena by Commander Wildman, of H.M.S 
Philomel, in order that they might be liberated. 
H.M.S. Philomel, in September 1861, was at 
anchor in the river Congo, when Commander 
Wildman visited the town of Punta D*‘Lenha. 
Whilst there, a Dutch merchant, by the name of 
Elkmann, delivered to him the five male and six 
female slaves, stating that he had discovered that 
his clerk had been robbing him for some time of 
his goods, and bartering for slaves; that at a 


gence from Brazil, published in the Slave- 
trade Papers, to take for granted his state- 
ment that the slaver whose cargo was worth 
180,000/. landed her cargo in Brazil, for the 
African slave-trade into that country has 
been extinguished now some years. Por- 
tuguese and Brazilian Portuguese are known 
to carry on slave-trading enterprises to 
Cuba, in conjunction with Spaniards, and 
had such a cargo reached any part of Brazil, 
the intelligence would have been received in 
native village near Punta D‘Lenha, in a small 
building, the property of his clerk, he found the 
eleven slaves, whom he oo ae of. They 
emigrated from this to the West Indies. 

7 The cutter captured on 4th August, by 
H.M.S. Antelope, Lieut. Allingham, was sur- 





veyed and measured, and being unfit to make the 
voyage to St. Helena, or any other port, for ad- 
judication, was totally destroyed, the slaves re- 
moved to the Antelope, and brought to this 
island, all well and healthy, excepting one female. 
The cutter’s slave-deck was under two feet six 





inches. 
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this country very soonafter. Notwithstand- 
ing these palpable errors, the letter contains 
much that is interesting, and the writer is 
no doubt a reliable authority when he deals 
with facts which have come under his own ob- 
servation, and not with assumptions merely. 
The time is no doubt at hand when the 
British Government will be urged to take 
what are called ‘‘active measures” against 
Dahomey; hence all information about the 
king and his people acquires two-fold im- 
portance and interest. 


* The King of Dahomey is named Baddahurg. 
He is not the ruffian described in the English 
papers. Personally, he is well looking, and, in- 
deed, few black men are better looking. He is 
perfectly black. Human sacrifices are regarded 
by the Africans as they were regarded by the 
Jews—as a part of their religion. They are not 
committed out of sheer wickedness, but in obe- 
dience to a paramount sense of religious duty, 
just as we bow the head at the utterance of the 
name of the Saviour. The persons who are se- 
lected to die, die cheerfully. The selection is an 
honour. 

** Dahomey is not under the British flag. It 
is an independent State, and Baddahung is an 
independent sovereign. If he has one feeling 
more intense than another, it is hatredof the En- 
glish. He hates us because we interfere with 
the revenue of his kingdom. 

* He lives at Abomey, which is his capital. 
It lies 130 miles to the rear of our new colony of 
Lagos. Lagos stands on an island. Abomey 
is not a strong place, but a wall surrounds it, 
and it stands on flat land. An attack on Abo- 
mey would be foolhardy. Dahomey was never 
mentioned by civilized ae until the King got 

ssession of Whydah. hydah is on the sea- 

ard, and not far from Lagos. It is, in fact, 
on the Slave Coast. The Slave Coast extends 
from the river Volta to the river Lagos. It in- 
cludes a territory blessed by nature in many 
ways. The soil is fertile; the men are a fine 
race, and the water communication extends by 
means of a vast lagoon from end to end of the 
territory. No gold is found there, as on the 
Gold Coast, but the palm-oil supplies the place 
of the ‘dumb god.’ Cowries, akind of shell found 
on thecoast of Zanzibar, are the coin of the coun- 
try, and the common medium of exchange. The 
chief towns of the Slave Coast are Lagos, Whydah, 
Badagry, and Porto Novo. ’ 

‘«¢ Whydah, as I have said, belongs to the King 
of Dahomey, and is about seventy miles from 
Abomey. It is his principal seaport. Take it 
from him, and he would be reduced to the origi- 
nal insignificance and harmlessness of his fore- 
fathers. Whydah is very prettily situate. It has 
an excellent market, where beef, pork, mutton, 
fish of various kinds, pigeons, fowls, ducks, tur- 
keys, guinea-fowls, fruits, vegetables, and Euro- 

and native manufactured goods, may be had. 

The town is regularly laid out in streets. It 

stands back about three miles from the seashore. 

It is three miles long and one mile broad. The 

ulation is dense ; for on one occasion it sent 

a contingent of 10,000 fighting men to the King 
of Dahomey. 

_ “There is a governor of the town. He is 
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called the ‘ Avogah,’ or ‘the Father of the White 
Man ;’ that is the meaning of the word. The 
Avogah is a black man—a chief of the King, in 
fact. The Avogah also acts as a judge. He 
presides over a Supreme Court, in which all dis- 
putes between the white man and the natives are 
settled. There is likewise an inferior court, and 
that is arg over by another officer of the 
King. e is called‘ Shassah.’ The ‘ Shassah’ 
settles all disputes between the natives.. There 
is an appeal from him to the Avogah; but from 
the decision of the Avogah there lies no, appeal, 
except to the King himself." 

** All vessels going to Whydah pay a duty to 
the King. Vessels with two masts pay 64/., and 
vessels with three masts pay 93/. The duty clears 
the whole cargo, be it worth what it may. 
Sometimes, however, and under certain circum- 
stances, no duty is paid. For instance: between 
the town and the sea there is a lagoon, and be- 
tween the lagoon and the sea there is a long thin 
slip of sand. If the master of a vessel choose to 
land his goods upon this strip of sand, and to 
sell them there, he need pay neither the 647. nor 
the 93/.; but if he takes the goods across the 
lagoon, into the town, he pays according to the 
number of the masts of his vessel. 

‘** Again: There are two great stores or ware- 
houses, or shops, or, as they are called here, fac- 
tories, in Whydah; one is a French factory 
and the other is a factory which belongs to the 
famous slave-dealer, Domingo Martinez. Do- 
mingo is a Brazilian. 

** ThisDomingo Martinez carries on the slave- 
trade. He is a friend and chief of Baddahung. If 
the Avogah should come across Domingo in the 
streets of Whydah, he is obliged to prostrate 
himself in the dust and dirt before the illus- 
trious Brazilian. When I say ‘ prostrate him- 
self,’ I mean that he must literally go down on 
both knees and clap the palm of the right hand 
several times over the back of the left hand, in 
true African supplicatory style. Now, the Avo- 

ah is a greater subject at Whydah than the 

iceroy of India is at Calcutta; and when I 
thus put my illustration you may fancy what 
enormous power and influence Domingo must 
have in the realms of Dahomey. Not three 
months ago this same Martinez shipped a cargo 
of slaves fromWhydah whose gross value was set 
down at 180,000/. sterling. The vessel which 
bore this splendid eargo safely off to the Brazils 
was a steamer, and she ran away from the land 
at not less than sixteen knots an hour. I know 
some good folks here who saw the shipment : 
they counted 1600 poor devils go up the side. 
They were chained together in gangs by means 
of iron collars, and they were chattering, and 
singing, and laughing as they mounted out of the 
canoes up to the deck of the steamer. It is un- 
derstood on the coast that Domingo is regarded 
by Baddahung as the heir to the throne of Da- 
homey. 

* But to return. The French factory pays 
10,000 dollars (4s. 6d. to the dollar) to the Kin 
of Dahomey for the right of trading there; an 
Domingo pays 20,000 dollars for the like privi- 
lege. Now, if a vessel discharges her goods and 
sends them to the French factory for the purpose 
of sale the vessel pays no duty: thesame with 
Domingo. ; 
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‘*As you walk along the streets of Whydah 
you will often come across the ruins of a houses, 
The town is dotted with these wretched tokens 
of past comfort and prosperity. These were once 
the mansions of people who have given offence to 
the King. So soon as the King fancies that he 
has been offended by any person he sends from 
Abomey for the offender. The offender is carried 
off, his family and all, into the interior, to Abo- 
mey, and he is never seen again. His house 
tumbles ro pieces, of course, and no one is allowed 
on any pretence whatsoever to build upon the spot 
where the offender once lived; neither can the 
house be kept in repair: to the ground it must 
fall, and on the ground remain. 

**To send an expedition up to Dahomey would 
be madness. You good people of England have 
no conception what Africa is like. You have no 
conception of the furious heat. Even at sea, 
‘unless captains of ships look sharp, the intense 
heat of the sun will crack their deck planks and 
play mischief with their spars. Can you con- 
ceive what a country is like which has no roads? 
Suppose all London were surrounded by a thick 
jungle, swarming with tigers, panthers, and every 
imaginable venomous snake, and having foot- 
paths to it about half afoot broad; and suppose 
a broiling sun over head, and mosquitoes and 
gnats doing their best to set up violent inflamma- 
tion of the nose, eyes, and ears. What could you 
do? No. Ifwe really mean to put down the 
King of Dahomey and his truculencies, we must 
deprive him of Whydah and Godomey, his only 
two seaports. Without them he cannot carry 
on the slave-trade. 

* As I have said before, the King is not so vile 
as they paint himin England. All the atroci- 
ties committed in his territories are committed 
by the coercion of his chiefs. No African King 
can sneeze without the consent of his chiefs. 
The monarchies here are strictly limited. The 
King alone is unable to do what he likes. 

** The King of Ashantee himself is not des- 
potic—not nearly so despotic as any British Go. 
vernor on the West Coast. Ifthe Governor of 
the Gold Coast write to him a letter, he does not 
open it at the moment of its receipt, but he waits 
till midnight, and then, in the presence of some 
confidential old Mentor, he opens it and reads it, 
or, rather, has it read, for read or write he can- 
not. He acts in this way in order that he may 
know what the governor has written about. If 
the subject of the letter is not objectionable there 
is no difficulty ; but if the subject is objection- 
able, he has the opportunity of knowing the mat- 
ter beforehand, and of debating how he shall lay 
it before the chiefs in the morning. All the let- 
ters are papgene to be read in the presence of 
his chiefs. They consult with him and determine 
the answer. The King of Ashantee, Quacoe 
Duah, is not a bad man, and he has all the wish 
to adopt our religion and our ways; but his 
chiefs won’t permit him. Now, the human sa- 
crifices at Coomassie are ten times worse than 
those at Dahomey. If an unfortunate devil 


should meet a wife of the King of Ashantee in 
the streets, and should by chance see her—should 
he even not know that the woman is the wife of 
the King—his lot is death. He is wanes a 
thin 


Africans don’t dislike these customs. 
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they like them. Human sacrifices are a part of 
their creed. Abraham was not considered a 
scoundrel for preparing to cut his son’s throat. 
The customs in Africa are most ancient. Hu- 
man sacrifice is the heritage of the Jews.” 


THE LIVERPOOL SLAVE-TRADING 
CASE. 


THe following communication has been 
addressed to the Editors-of the metroplitan 
and to those of the leading provincial news- 
papers. The Times was the only London 
journal which did not insert the letter : 


“‘S1r,—The majority of your readers will 
probably recollect that an American vessel called 
the Nightingale was fitted out in Liverpool, 
without much effort at concealment, in October 
and November 1860, and having succeeded in 
shipping a cargo of slaves, was captured on the 
20th April 1861, by the American war-sloop 
Saratoga, with 940 of these unfortunate creatures 
on board. 

** The last Slave-trade Papers contain acorre- 
spondence upon this subject between His Excel~ 
lency the American Ambassador, and Karl 
Russell, who informs Mr, Adams that ‘all the 
powers of the law shall be put in motion, with a 
view to prosecute to conviction the perpetrators 
of this odious crime.’ 

‘*Tt does not appear that any further steps 
were taken in the matter until it had been for~ 
cibly brought under the notice of the Government 
by Mr. C. Buxton, in the House of Commons, ou 
the 18th of May last, and by Lord Brougham in 
his place in the House of Lords, on the 26th, 
27th, and 30th of the same month. The reply 
of Earl Russell to his lordship was, that the 
epinion of the law officers of the Crown would be 
taken upon the point, namely, whether the 
Slave-trade Act of 1811 applied to foreign 
vessels fitting out for the slave-trade in our ports 
as well as to English craft. Lord Brougham 
did not hesitate at once to give it as his opinion, 
as the framer of the Act, that it applied to both 
cases, and he reiterated his views more than once 
during the session. On the 3lst of July Earl 
Russell went down to the House of Lords and 
announced the opinion of the Crown lawyers, 
confirming that of Lord Brougham. By some 
accident Earl Russell’s statement on that occa- 
sion was not reported in any of the papers, but 
the copy of a letter from Earl Russell referring 
to the subject, has been forwarded to me by the 
party to whom it was addressed; and although 
it is more than a month old, its contents appear 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign - 
Anti-Slavegy Society to be of sufficient import- 
ance to claim publicity. I am, therefore, in- 
structed to solicit the favour of your inserting 
this communication. 

*‘ Earl Russell’s note is as follows :— 
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*¢ August 1, 1862. 

4 **T stated in the House of Lords yesterday 
the opinion of the law-officers that the Slave- 
trade Act (1811) applies to foreign as well as 
English vessels. I see that my statement is not 
given in the Times. I don’t know whether it 
appears in other papers. I stated also that the 
Government of Mozambique was very active in 
putting down the slave-trade. This is likewise 
not reported.’ 

“I may add that I find, upon inquiry, that 
the name of the Liverpool shipbroker of the 
Nightingale is Bowen. He is supposed to be a 
brother ef the Captain Bowen who commanded 
the vessel.—1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 

“L. A, CHAMEROVZOW. 

‘* 27, New Broad-street, Sept. 8.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 


In our last, we referred to an important 
correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween Earl Russell and the American 
Minister, who was instructed to read Mr. 
Seward’s despatch to his lordship. This 
correspondence was issued as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, on the 12th of August last ; 
that is, after Parliament had adjourned, 
and when, therefore, Mr. Seward’s im- 
portant exposition of the policy and purpose 
of the Federal Government was useless to 
those members who were known to be in- 
terested in American affairs. The docu- 
ment is, nevertheless, of considerable pub- 
lic value, as a State Paper, and deserving 
of record. Its importance, it is true, is 
somewhat impaired by the delay in its pub- 
lication, but we may deduce from it what 
were the policy and purpose of the Federal 
Government in May last. It sets forth, in 
plain terms, ‘‘that the Union could, must, 
and should be preserved ;” and although 
recent reverses rob these emphatic words of 
much of their energy, it cannot be doubted 
that the policy and purpose of the Federal 
Government remain the same. We are 
strongly impressed with the belief that, with 
cha, to the preservation of the Union, 
Mr. Seward has fallen into the error which 
he says a writer has advised brave men to 
avoid, namely, ‘‘never to nail their colours 
to the staff, as they can maintain them 
there without nailing, and may find it more 
convenient to lower them, if they should be 
unable to maintain them in that elevated 
position.” But what is of great importance 
is the allusion to domestic Slavery as the 
cause of the rebellion, and the intimation 
that if the war continue, every slave will 
become a free man. These w rds, spoken 
in May, acquire a hundred-fold. significancy 
in October, with the enemy thundering at 
the very portals of the Capitol, and victo- 
rious in many a hard-fought field. The 
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fortune of war may, indeed, turn, and even 
while we pen thess lines, the Federal arms 
may have triumphed in Maryland, and 
hunted the rebel forces back again into 
Virginia and Carolina; but victory does 
not mean a restoration of the Union, and 
we therefore withhold acquiescence in the 
position Mr. Seward assumes, though we 
err | hope—whatever becomes of the Union 
—that the slaves will have a full oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating whether they prefer 
Slavery to freedom. 

Karl Russell is not remarkable for cour- 
tesy, but in the present instance we think 
his characteristic dilatoriness and causticity 
have been carried to the extreme limit. 
His reply to the American Minister, written 
more than a month after the receipt of Mr. 
Seward’s despatch, does not contain a word 
that might not have been said on the 28th of 
June as well as on the 28th of July. Non- 
intervention was the deliberate policy of the 
British Government in June as in July, and 
the American Cabinet might reasonably 
object that it was not for Earl Russell to 
offer a gratuitous opinion upon the necessity 
or the non-necessity of the war, in an 
official despatch professing that his Go- 
vernment is pursuing ‘‘a friendly, an open, 
and a consistent course.” With these re- 
marks we place the correspondence on 
record, 

“No. I. 
‘*Mr. ApAMs T0 Earn Russeii.— (Received 
June 21.) 
“ Legation of the United States, London, 
* June 20, 1862. 

‘* My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit to 
your lordship a copy of the despatch from the 
Secretary of State to me of the 28th ult., which 
4 desired to read to you in my interview of yes- 
terday, but which I found I had accidentally left 
at home. 

** Renewing, &c., 
‘* CHARLES Francis ADAMS.” 
** Enclosure in No. 1. 
‘*Mr. SEWARD TO Mr. ADAMS. 
‘* Washington, May 28, 1862. 

**Str,—Your despatch of the 8th of May has 
been received. 

‘¢ There is a statement in the public journals 
that thirty vessels, which had left British ports 
with a common design to run our blockade, have 
gathered at Nassau, and that they are now re- 
maining there awaiting the relaxation of the 
blockade at some of the Southern ports which 
the President has permitted to take place on the 

Ist of June, preferring to avail themselves of 
that lawful privilege rather than persevere in 
their prohibited operations. I think, therefore, 
that we may congratulate ourselves upon ash 4 
advanced to a new stage in our intercourse wit 
maritime Powers affecting the present troubles in 
the United States—a stage at which motives of 
sympathy in foreign countries with the insur- 
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gents, derived from the pressure of the blockade, 
will disappear. 

“This stage is also marked by another im- 
provement of the case, namely, the withdrawal 
from the ocean of the pirates who have occa- 
sionally sought shelter and protection in friendly 
ports while committing depredations on Ameri- 
can commerce. 

“Under the President’s instructions I desire 
to improve the position thus obtained, to confer, 
if our representatives abroad should think it dis- 
creet, with the friendly nations upon the pro- 
spects of the war, and their future course in 
regard to it. 

** By way of introduction, I beg to recall to 
your recollection the facts, that at the earliest 
proper moment I set forth most distinctly the 
opinions of this Government that the mutual 
interests, present and permanent, of all maritime 
nations, including this country, require the 
preservation of harmonious relations between 
them, and that the same interests demand that, 
so far as possible, peace shall prevail throughout 
the world, and especially in the United ‘States 
and upon the American continent. 

‘In explanation of these views, I set forth the 
opinion that the industrial systems of Western 
Europe and the United States, including their 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are, 
in some respects, to be regarded less as distinct 
national systems, than as one general combination 
of agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
agencies, in which a jar in one country neces- 
sarily produces disturbance in all others, so that 
a serious disorganization of the machinery em- 

loyed in production here cannot fail to result in 
——- probably in disaster, everywhere 
abroad, 

‘*There are now some painful evidences that 
these speculations ware not unsound. ‘There is 
distress among the peasantry in Ireland, in the 
manufacturing towns of Belgium, and the wine- 
presses and silk looms in some parts of France 
seom to be coming to a deadstand. All thesuf- 
ferers—I will not stop to inquire how justly —trace 
their misfortunes to the civil war of the United 
States. It is manifest that what the European 
nations want is an end of that war as speedy, and 
leaving the industrial system of this country as 
little disorganized as possible. It would seem im- 
possible for any considerate person to doubt that 
this is the very consummation which the Govern- 
ment of the United States must want even more 
than it can be desired by the European States. 
This Government has expressed that want ear- 
nestly, decidedly, sometimes perhaps, even im- 
patiently. Nevertheless, the war has continued 
a whole year, against the wishes of Europe as 
well as of America. A new campaign is even 
beginning. In order to determine whether it is 
likely to reach the desired end, it will not be un- 
profitable to consider the causes of its prolonga- 
tion to the present period. This Government at 
the beginning assumed, and it has constautly 
insisted, that the Union could, must, and should 
be preserved. On the other hand, the European 
nations, when they saw the storm burst upon the 
country, either doubted, or actually disbelieved 
the possibility of that great salvation. Europe 
had but a subordinate and indirect interest in 
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| the great problem, and it supposed that if the 
United States could be only convinced that the 
Union could not in the end be preserved, they 
would at once forego the contest, and consent to 
a national dissolution, which it was erroneously 
thought would be followed by peace, while we 
knew that it would only be the beginning of end- 
less war. Thus European opinion has prac- 
tically favoured the insurgents, and encouraged 
them with ephemeral sympathies and unreal ex- 
pectations of foreign intervention, and has thus 
protracted the war to the present time. 

‘Certainly this Government and the American 
people are even more confident of the preservation 
of the Union now than they were a year ago, 
and are, therefore, even less likely now than they 
were then to accept peace, with the inconceiva- 
ble pains and perils of dissolution. Can it be 
presumptuous, then, for us to ask European 
statesmen to review, in the light of the events of 
the war, the opinion which they formed at so 
early a stage of it, that the opinion itself might, 
perhaps, properly be deemed a prejudice ? 

**OF course, in such a review, the observer 
would not overlook the contrast between the 
position which the Federal Government held a 
year ago and its present situation. Then it had 
been practically expelled, with all its authorities, 
civil, military, and naval, from every State south 
of the Potomac, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers, while 
it was held in close siege in this capital, cut off 
from communication with even the States which 
had remained loyal. Now, it has virtually re- 
taken all the positions it so early lost on the 
seaboard; it possesses the Mississippi and all 
the other great natural highways, and has forced 
the insurgents to battle in the most inaccessible 
part of the insurrectionary district. The forces 
and the resources of the Government are unex- 
hausted and increasing. Those of the insurgents 
are diminished and becoming nearly exhausted. 

** No one, either here or in Europe, now cone 
tests these simple facts. The only argument 
opposed to them is, that the insurgents have 
determined not to acknowledge the authority of 
the Union. The evidence of this is a certain 
resolute and defiant tone maintained by their 
organ. 

‘Certainly, as long as the insurgents have 
any hope of ultimate success they cannot be ex- 
pected to discourse otherwise than in just such a 
tone, nor will they fail to cherish such a hope, 
so long as they find a willingness to meet it with 
sympathy in Europe. The very last advices 
which came from that quarter previous to the 
arrival there of the news of the fall of New 
Orleans and Norfolk were full of speculations 
about some newly-conceived form of intervention. 

* But it must be remembered that the in- 
surgents are men, and that they may reasonably 
be expected to speak and to act like other belli- 
gerent factions under similar conditions. So, 
also, being men, and subject to the laws which 
determine the economy of society, they must in 
all cases conform themselves, however unwill- 
ingly, to the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. They cannot, more than other 


masses of men, determine for themselves under 
one state of circumstances, what they will do 
under a different one. 


A writer upon war 
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advises brave men never to nail their colours to 
the staff, remarking, that if they shall be able, 
and find it desirable, they can maintain it there 
without nailing, while it will be more convenient 
to lower it if they shall find themselves unable or 
no longer desirous to keepit flying. But, speak- 
ing practically, what has been the result thus far 
in the present case? Has disloyalty been found 
an indomitable sentiment in this war? It per- 
vaded even this capital and this district at the 
beginning of the strife. It no longer exists 
here. It divided Maryland, and provoked conflict 
there. The Union is now as strong in that State 
as in any one of the always loyal States. It 
committed Missouri to the pretended new Confe- 
deracy. Missouri is now active and earnest 
among the loyal States. It placed Kentucky in 
an attitude of neutrality; but Kentucky is to- 
day firm, resolute, and even self-devoted to the 
Union. In other regions where disloyalty was 
more general, such as Eastern Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and North Carolina, acqui- 
escence under the Federal authorities has 
promptly followed their appearance there, and 
the preliminary steps are taken for the restora- 
tion of the laws of the Union. It is a simple 
fact that loyalty reappears everywhere just so 
fast as the successes of the Government are 
deemed sufficient to afford a guaranty for reli- 
ance upon its protection. The dis-Unionists, 
even in their strongest holds, are not a people, 
but only a faction, surpassing the loyal in num- 
bers, and sileacing them by terrors and severities 
in many places; but, nevertheless, too few and 
feeble to neces the return of any district or 
State to the Union, in the presence and under 
the protection of the Federal authorities. 

“The President asks foreign nations to con- 
sider that we are only at the end of one year 
now, and yet the whole effective mass of the in- 
surrectionary region has been brought into the 
field by conscription. The credit of the revo- 
lution is dead before the first dollar has been 
raised by taxation to support it; and the terri- 
tory which must bear taxation is at once reduced 
to the narrowest limits, and is exhausted of its 
wealth and supplies. 

**The power of a losing faction, under any 
circumstances, must continually grow less. But 
that of the dis-Unionists is abating under the 
operation of a cause peculiar to themselves, 
which it is now my duty to bring forward—I 
mean the practice of African Slavery. 

“IT am aware that in et to this point I 
am opening a subject which was early inter- 
dicted in this correspondence. The reason for 
the interdiction, and the reason for a departure 
from it, are, however, equally obvious. It was 
properly left out of view, so long as it might be 
reasonably hoped that by the practice of mag- 
nanimity this Government might cover that 
weakness of the insurgents without encouraging 
them to persevere in their treasonable con- 
Spiracy against the Union. They have pro- 
tracted the war a year, notwithstanding this 
forbearance of the Government, and yet they 
poise in invoking foreign arms to end a 

mestic strife, while they have forced Slavery 
Pe pe prominence that it cannot be over- 
ooked. 
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“The region where the insurrection still re- 
mains flagrant embraces all, or parts, of several 
States, with a white population of 4,500,000, 
and a negro population of 3,500,000, chiefly 
slaves. It is thus seen to be a war between two 
parties of the white race, not only in the pre- 
sence, but in the very midst, of the enslaved 
negro race. 

“Tt is notorious—we could not conceal the 
fact if we would—that the dispute between them 
arose out of questions in which the negro race 
have a deep and lasting interest, and that their 
sympathies, wishes, and interests, naturally, 
necessarily, inevitably, fall on the side of the 
Union. Such a civil war between two parties 
of the white race, in such a place, and under 
such circumstances, could not be expected to 
continue long before the negro race would begin 
to manifest some sensibility, and some excite- 
ment. We have arrived at that stage already. 
Everywhere the American general receives his 
most useful and reliable information from the 
negro, who hails his coming as a harbinger of 
freedom, Wherever the national army advances 
into the insurrectionary region, African bonds- 
men, escaping from their insurrectionary masters, 
come out to meet it, and offer their service and 
labour in whatever capacity they may be desired. 
So many of these bondsmen have, even without 
the invitation, and often against the opposition 
of the Federal military and naval authorities, 
made their way from bondage among the insur- 

ents, to freedom among the loyalists, that the 

overnment finds itself occupied with the con- 
sideration of measures to provide them with 
domiciles at home or abroad. Not less than 100 
such escape every day; and as the army ad- 
vances the number increases. If the war should 
continue indefinitely, every slave will become, 
not only a free man, but an absentee. If the 
insurgents shall resist their escape, how could 
they hope to prevent the civil war they have in- 
augurated from degenerating into a servile war? 
True, a servile population, especially one so long 
enslaved as the Africans in the insurrectionary 
States, require time and trial before they can 
wees a servile war; but if the war continues 
indefinitely, a servile war is only a question of 
time. The problem, then, is whether the strife 
shall be left to go on to that point. The Govern- 
ment, animated by a just regard for the general 
welfare, including that of the insurrectionary 
States, adopts a policy designed at once to save 
the Union, and rescue society from that fearful 
catastrophe, while it consults the ultimate peace- 
ful relief of the nation from Slavery. It cannot 
be necessary to prove to any enlightened states- 
man that the labour of the African in the insur- 
rectionary region is at present indispensable as a 
resource of the insurgents for continuing the 
war, nor is it now necessary to shew that this 
same labour is the basis of the whole industrial 
system existing in that region. The war is thus 
seen to be producing already a disorganization of 
the industrial system of the insurrectionary 
States, and tending to a subversion of even their 
social system. Let it next be considered that 
the European systems of industry are largely 
based upon the African slave-labour of the insur- 
rectionary States employed in the production of 
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cotton, tobacco, and rice, and on the free labour 
of the other States employed in producing 
cereals, out of which combined productions arises 
the demand for European productions, materials, 
and fabrics. The disorganization of industry, 
which is already revealing itself in the insurrec- 
tionary States, cannot but impair their ability to 
prosecute the war, and at the same time result 
indirectly in greater distress in Europe. 

“On the other hand, this disorganization 
operates far less injuriously at present to the 
Federal Government and to the loyal States. 
Every African labourer who escapes from his 
service is not only lost to the support of the in- 
surrection, but he brings an accession to the pro- 
ductive labour of the loyal States, and to that 
extent increases their ability to continue the 
contest in which they are reluctantly engaged. 
The failure of foreign importation as heretofore 
in return for the exportation of Southern sta- 
ples stimulates the manufacturing industry 
of the loyal States. - Immigration is acce- 
lerated by an activity in these States, re- 
sulting from extended manufacture, and the pros- 
ecution of the war. Thus has the phenomenon 
appeared, disappointing so many prophecies in 
Europe, that the war impoverishes and exhausts 
only the insurrection, and not the Union. I 
shall not contend that these effects would be per- 
petual. I know there is a reckoning for every 
nation that has the misfortune to be involved in 
a war, and I do not expect, for the United States 
any exemption from that inexorable law; but it 
is enough for my present purpose that the penal- 
ties are neither more severe, norJmore imminent 
than the loyal States can endure, while bringing 
this unhappy contest to its desired conclusion. 
Let us now suppose that any one or more Euro- 
pean States should think it right, or expedient, 
to intervene by force to oblige the United States 
to accept a compromise of their sovereignty. 
What other effect could it produce than to render 
inevitable, and even hurry on, that servile war, 
so completely destructive of all European in- 
terests in this country, which this Government 
so studiously strives to avoid? I know that the 
danger of any foreign nation attempting such a 
policy, if it has ever existed, has passed, as I am 
happy in knowing that no foreign Government 
has ever threatened such intervention, while 
several magnanimous Governments have repu- 
diated all unfriendly designs. I have put forward 
that hypothesis only by way of preface to a ques- 
tion not less significant, namely what must be 
the effect of such a policy abroad as will en- 
courage the insurgents with hopes of intervention 
which is never to occur? Is not that effect 
visible in the obstinacy of the insurgents, in 
their destruction of the cotton and tobacco already 
cultivated, and liable to be brought into com- 
merce by the return of peace, and in their 
studied neglect of the planting the seed of their 
staples, and turning so much of the African 
Jabour as they are able to save into the produc- 
tion of supplies of provisions and forage, to en- 
able them to contjnue the war ? 

“The effect will be further developed as time 
goes on, in opening a way for that servile war, 
which, if it shall be permitted to come, will pro- 
duce infinite suffering throughout the world, and 
can only at last result in an entirely new system 
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of trade and commerce between the United 
States and all foreign nations. 

**T need not say that these views are not 
grounded on any proceedings or expressions of 
the British Government, and are to be submitted 
to them only, as they will be to other States, 
from a strong desire on the part of the President | 
that the true condition of the present strife may 
be everywhere fully understood. 

“Tam, &e., 
* Wittiam H. Sewarp.” 





“No. 2. 
* EaRL Russert to Mr. Sruarr. 
** Foreign Office, July 28, 1862. 

‘*Sir,—I have left hitherto unanswered and 
unnoticed a despatch of Mr. Seward’s, which 
Mr. Adams delivered to me more than a month 
ago. 

**T have done so partly because the military 
events referred to in it were, in the opinion of- 
Her Majesty’s Government, far from being de- 
cisive, and partly because there was no proposal 
in it upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
were called upon to come to any conclusion. 

** Events subsequent to the date of Mr. Se- 
ward’s letter have shewn that Her Majesty's 
Government in their opinion upon the first of 
these points were not mistaken. Victories have 
been gained, reverses have followed; positions 
have been reached in the near neighbourhood of 
the capital of the Confederates, and these posi- 
tions have been again abandoned. ‘These events 
have been accompanied by great loss of life in 
battle and in hospital, while such measures as 
the Confiscation Bill, passed through both 
Houses of Congress, and the proclamations of 
General Butler at New Orleans, bear evidence of 
the increasing bitterness of the strife. The ap- 
proach of a servile war, so much insisted upon 
by Mr. Seward in his despatch, only forewarns 
us that another element of destruction may be 
added to the slaughter, loss of property, and 
waste of industry which already afflict a country 
so lately prosperous and tranquil. 

‘* Nor on the other point to which I have ad- 
verted have I any thing new to say. 

‘* From the moment when the intelligence first 
reached this country that nine States and several 
millions of inhabitants of the great American 
Union had seceded, and had made war on the 
Government of the President, down to the pre- 
sent time, Her Majesty's Government have pur- 
sued a friendly, an open, and a consistent course. 
They have been neutral between the two parties 
to a civil war. Neither the loss of the raw ma-— 
terial of manufacture, so necessary to a great 
portion of our people, nor the insults constantly 
heaped upon the British name in speeches and 
newspapers, nor the rigour, beyond the usual 
practice of nations, with which the Queen’s sub- 
jects attempting to break the loose blockade of 
the Southern ports have been treated, have in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to swerve an 
inch from an impartial neutrality. 

«‘ At this moment they have nothing more at 
heart than to see that consummation of which 
the President speaks in his answer to the Go- 
vernors of eighteen States, namely, the bring- 
ing of this unnecessary ’and injurious civil war 
to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 






















































* As to the course of opinion in this country, 
the President is aware that perfect freedom of 
comment upon all public events is in this coun- 
try the invariable practice, sanctioned by law, 
and approved by the universal sense of the na- 
tion. “Tam, &c., 

** RussELL.” 





DEPUTATION TO PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN ON EMANCIPATION. 

A DELEGATION from the Religious Society of 

Progressive Friends, consisting of Thomas 


Garrett, Alice Elizabeth Hambleton, Oliver | 


Johnson, Dinah Mendenhall, W. Barnard, 
and Eliza Agnew, appeared before Presi- 


dent Lincoln at Washington, on Friday | 
morning, the 20th June last, to present a_ 
memorial, praying him to decree the eman- | 


cipation of the slaves. The deputation 
was introduced by Senator Wilmot, and 
accompanied by Messrs, Kelley, Davis, and 
Campbell, of the Pensylvania Delegation 
in the House. Mr. Wilmot having an- 
nounced the objects of the delegation, 
Oliver Johnson said : 

“Mr. PREsIDENT,—We appear before you by 
your kind permission, not to solicit office for our- 
selves, or our friends, nor to ask for any party or 
personal favour, but in the interest of the coun- 
try and of humanity. Our clients are 4,000,000 
slaves who cannot speak for themselves, but 
only lift up their chained hands in mute but 
agonizing supplication for the freedom which it 
is in your power, in this solemn crisis of the 
nation’s fate, to confer upon them. 

Mr. Johnson then read the memorial, as 
follows : 

“To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the 
United States: 

** The Religious Society of Progressive Friends, 
in yearly meeting assembled at Longwood, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., from the 5th to the 7th of sixth 
month, 1862, under a solemn sense of the perils 
besetting the country, and of the duty devolving 
upon them to exert whatever influence they 
possess to rescue it from impending destruction, 
beg leave respectfully but earnestly to set forth, 
for the consideration of President Lincoln : 

“That they fully share in the general grief 
and reprobation felt at the seditious course pur- 


sued in opposition to the General Government by | 


the so-called ** Confederate States,” regarding it 


as marked by all the revolting features of high- | 


handed robbery, cruel treachery, and murderous 
violence, and therefore utterly to be abhorred 
and condemned by every lover of his country, 
and every friend of the human race, 

** That, nevertheless, this sanguinary rebellion 
finds its cause, purpose, and combustible mate- 
rials, in that most unchristian and barbarous 
system of Slavery which prevails in that section 
of the country, and in the guilt of which the 
whole land has long been deeply involved by 
general complicity ; so. that it is to be contritely 
recognised as the penalty due to such persistent 
and flagrant transgression, and as the inevitable 
operation of the law of eternal justice. 

“That thus heavily visited for its grinding 
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| oppression of an unfortunate race, ‘ peeled, 
| meted out, and trodden under foot,’ whose wrongs 
| have so long cried unto heaven for redress—and 
| thus solemnly warned of the infatuation, as well 
| as exceeding wickedness, of endeavouring to se- 
cure peace, prosperity, and unity, while leaving 
millions to clank their chains in the house of 
| bondage—the nation, in its official organizatiou, 
should lose no time in proclaiming immediate 
and universal emancipation, so that the present 
frightful effusion of blood may cease, liberty be 
established, and a permanent reconciliation ef- 
fected by the removal of the sole cause of these 
divisions. 

“That in his speech delivered at Springfield, 
before his election to the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, the President expressly declared, ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
_this Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
| Union to be dissolved ; I do not expect the house 
| to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 

It will become all one thing, or all the other.’ 
co That this Society, therefore, urgently unites 
'with a wide-spread and constantly-increasing 
sentiment, in beseeching the President, as the 
head of the nation, clothed with the constitu- 
tional power in such’ a fearful emergency, to 
suppress the rebellion effectually by the removal 
of its cause; not to allow the present golden op- 
portunity to pass without decreeing the entire 
abolition of Slavery throughout the land, as a 
measure imperatively demanded by a due regard 
for the unity of the country, the safety and hap- 
piness of the people, the preservation of free in- 
stitutions, and by every consideration of justice, 
mercy, and peace. Otherwise, we have fearful 
reason to apprehend that blood will continue to 
flow, and fierce dissensions to abound, and cala- 
mities to increase, and fiery judgments to be 
| poured out, until the work of national destruc- 
| tion is consummated beyond hope of recovery.” 

‘The President said, that as he had not been 
furnished with a copy of the Memorial in ad- 
vance he could not be expected to make any ex- 
tended remarks. It was a relief to be assured 
that the Deputation were not applicants for 
office, for his chief trouble was from that class 
of persons. The next most troublesome subject 
was Slavery. He agreed with the Memoralists 
that Slavery was wrong, but in regard to the 
ways and means of its removal, his views pro- 
bably differed from theirs. The quotation in the 
| Memorial, from his Springfield speech, was in- 
complete. It should have embraced the next 
sentence, in which he indicated his views as to 
the effect upon Slavery itself of the resistance to 
its extension. That sentence he recited as fol- 
lows: ‘Either the opponents of Slavery will 
resist the farther spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advo- 
cates will push it forward til] it shall become 
alike lawful in all-the States, old as well as 
new, North as well as South.” The view of the 
subject presented in this entire passage had been 
very deliberately expressed, and he had never 
retracted it, nor felt any disposition to doso. If 
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a decree of emancipation could abolish Slavery, 
John Brown would have done the work most 
effectually. Such a decree surely could not be 
more binding upon the South than the Constitu- 
tion, and that cannot be enforced in that part of 
the country now. Would a proclamation of 
freedom be more effective ? 

‘“* The President having put this interrogatory 
as though he desired an answer, Mr. Johnson said : 

*“ True, Mr. President, the Constitution can- 
not now be enforced in the South, but you do 
not, on that account, intermit the effort to en- 
force it ; and the Memoralists are solemnly con- 
vinced that the abolition of Slavery is indispen- 
sable to your success.” 

The President said that he felt the magni- 
tude of the task before him, and hoped to be 
rightly directed in the very trying circumstances 
by which he was surrounded. 

W. Barnard addressed the President in a 
few words, expressing sympathy for him in all 
his embarrassments, and an earnest desire that 
he might, under divine guidance, be led to free 
the slaves, and thus save the nation. He re- 
ferred, by way of illustration, to the appeal of 
Mordecai to Queen Esther, praying for her in- 
terposition with the king for the salvation of his 
nation from destruction. ‘* For if thou altoge- 
ther holdest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to the 
Jews from another place; but thou and thy father’s 
house shall be destroyed; and who knowest whe- 
ther thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?” Esther, in response to this ear- 
nest appeal, exerted her influence successfully 
for the salvation of a whole people, He hoped 
the President would be led by the influence of 
the Divine Spirit to exert the power placed in his 
hands for the liberation of those in bonds, and 
for the salvation of the country. In that case, 
nations yet unborn would rise up to call him 
blessed, and, better still, he would secure the 
blessing of God. 

The President responded] to the remarks of 
Mr. Barnard very feelingly and impressively, 
observing that he was deeply sensible of his need 
of divine assistance. He had sometimes thought 
that perhaps he might be an instrument in 
God’s hands of accomplishing a great work, and 
he certainly was not unwilling to be. Perhaps, 
however, God’s way of accomplishing the end 
which the Memoralists have in view may be dif- 
ferent from theirs. It would be his earnest en- 
deavour, with a firm reliance upon the divine 
arm, and seeking light from above, to do his 
duty in the place to which he had been called. 

The Deputation thereupon withdrew, much 
gratified by the character of their reception. — 
Liberator. 
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and zealous organization has just been 
issued. It gives an excellent resumé of 
affairs in the United States during the 
past year, which might be used as a text- 
book for those who have not graduated in 
anti-slavery knowledge. Its home pro- 
ceedings: have been characterized by great 
activity in the circulation of anti-slavery 
information, and it has taken prompt steps 
to stimulate local public sentiment to an 
expression against the Cuban slave-trade, 
by addressing a Circular to all the clergy 
and ministers in Birmingham, requesting 
them to name the subject from their pulpits, 
so that their respective congregrations might 
be induced to give it their earnest atten- 
tion. Some thirty favourable responses 
had been received. 

Its quarterly meetings have been held 
with good and increasing attendances, and 
the annual gathering was unusually inte- 
resting. The Society’s income does not 
much exceed 150/., but its funds are judi- 
ciously expended, so as to cover the widest 
field, yet to overlook no essential agencies 
for the advancement of the good cause. We 
shall be glad to promote the circulation of 
this admirable report. 

We give the following, relating to the 
latest gathering of the Society, on the 9th 
of September, from the Birmingham Daily 
Post: 

‘The autumn meeting of this Society was 
held on the 9thinstant. Thecompany assembled 
was larger than on any previous occasion at this 
time of the year, including several ladies from a 
distance. Mr. Westerby, the Moravian Bishop 
of Antigua, and Mrs. Westerby, were present. 
Twenty-four years’ residence in this island and 
St. Kitt’s has given them ample opportunities of 
observing the effects of Slavery. Their testimony 
to the baneful influence which is exerted on~ 
every thing essential to the well-being and progress 
of all classes of society was calculated to make 
all those who heard it devoutly thankful for the 
Act of Emancipation that delivered this country 
from the curse of such a system in our West- 
Indian colonies; and in proportion to this satis- 
faction should be our sense of obligation towards 
those who have devoted the prime of their days 
to the welfare of the emancipated people, to lift- 
ing them up from ignorance and dependence to 
knowledge and usefulness, setting before them 
the duties of this life and the Christian’s hope of a 
better. Among the Missionaries thus engaged 
Mr. and Mrs. Westerby hold a high place. They 
are attached to their work, they are happy to re- 
turn to it. The training school under their care 
is a flourishing establishment; and by this and 
other agencies many have been fitted for the 
work of instructing others. They related an ex- 
traordinary instance of a coloured woman in 
Antigua who had bought her mother and three 
others of her family during the time of Slavery. 
The price was paid ; their owner died; his heirs re- 
fused to ratify the purchase. She had again to 
work to make up the money to obtain their 
liberty. To the end of her life she was devoted to 
others, going from house to house in the time of 
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low fever, crossing the churchyards in the 
of night to attend to the sick and dying. 
Mr. and Mrs. Westerby are entirely of the opi- 
nion that Dr. Livingstone has expressed, that 
the character of the African races is of a far 
higher stamp when they have not come in con- 
tact with European nations. The deceit that 
they are so often accused of practising may be 
fairly traced to the severity of the punishments 
inflicted on them during the days of Slavery, 
which it was natural they should resort to every 
expedient to escape. Mr. Westerby remarked, 
in the course of his address, that it was unreason- 
able to expect that thirty years would altogether 
extinguish this and other evil influences of 
Slavery—an opinion which was long ago expressed 
by Bishop Coleridge. A grant of 5/. was made 
from the income of the Society for the school 
under Mr. and Mrs. Westerby’s care, the econo- 
mical management of which confirms the opinion 
of the great good done by the Moravian body in 
proportion to the means placed at their disposal. 

‘The early part of the meeting was occupied 
with business remaining on the books relating to 
the Cuban slave-trade. Many letters were read 
from the ministers in Birmingham who had been 
appealed to by the Society to bring the subject of 
its increase before their congregations, for which 
a free offer of documents for circulation had been 
made. These letters expressed more or less in- 
terest in forwarding the views of the Society. A 
report was made by the Committee of the means 
taken to enlist the co-operation of friends at a 
distance. From this movement the distribution 
of a pamphlet in Spanish has resulted; and the 
following notice of the publication has appeared 
in the Clamor Publico,a Madrid paper: * There 
has been a pamphlet published in England, by 
which it is shewn that, in spite of the prohibi- 
tion, there are 40,000 negroes introduced into 
the island of Cuba. “ We are improving.” ’ 

** The Committee have been greatly interested 
in the following comments by Matamoros to a 
friend in this country who had sent him the 
pamphlet. His own sufferings seem to have 
quickened his feelings for the wrongs of others , 
and may his emphatic words on this subject 
élicit as deep an interest in those who read them. 
*I received four copies of the small but important 
pamphlet agsinst the slave-trade in Cuba— 
against that inhuman, that horrible, that dis- 
honourable commerce in human blood—terrible 
blot of humanity—detestab'e stain of my country, 
and of all the countries which continue to permit 
this black page of their history.’ 

“There was laid before the meeting a work 
lately published by Monsieur Georges Fisches, 
entitled Les Etats Unis in 1861, part of which 
has been translated by a member of this Asso- 
ciation, and from which extracts were read. 
M. Fisches visited America on the eve of the 
civil war, and his remarks on Slavery as affect- 
ing the social, political, and ecclesiastical 
position of the United States, are often very 
striking, and merit an attentive perusal. Count 
Gasparin’s work, J'he Uprising of a Great 
People, pullished by Sampson Lowe, which 
is said to have produced quite a sensation 
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in France, was also introduced to the meeting. 

** The names of two ladies were added to the 
Committee, and some new contributions were re- 
ceived. At the close of the meeting opportunity 
was afforded for speaking of the organization of 
a plan for employing the factory young women 
deprived of their living through the want of the 


cotton supply. Ladies in several large towns 


have gathered them together for the purpose of 
making up clothing for the poor, to be disposed 
of at the cost of the material, for which a wide 
outlet is desired. 

**Independent of the help thus rendered to 
their means of subsistence, it is evident this 
judicious care, at a time of forced idleness and 
pressing need, is very important in its moral in- 
fluence. It was considered legitimate to intro- 
duce this plan, for the distress which it is desired 
to remedy is but one of the thousand others 
caused by Slavery. It is fair to suppose that if 
the: free-labour movement, which this Society 
warmly seconded fourteen years ago, had taken 
due hold of the public mind, we should now have 
such a supply of Indian cotton as would have 
been a 9 relief in our present s.vere diffi- 
culty. e can but view the pressure that the 
struggle in America is inflicting on the trade and 
means of subsistence in this and other nations 
as the rebuke of Providence for a participation in 
the evils of Slavery. 

‘* The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived by the Secretary from Lewis Tappan, 
Esq., of New York, too late to read to the meet- 
ing, dated August 16: ‘I have twelve nephews, 
and sons of nephews and nieces, officers in the 
army. Many young men of our best families 
have volunteered, some of them as private soldiers. 
A million of men belonging to the Free States 
will soon be in the field, from the Free States, 
to contend with half that number from the Slave 
States. We may have a long and sanguinary 
war, but the result is certain, we think, in favour 
of Jiberty throughout the whole land, and the 
subjugation and punishment of the rebels—a 
formidable and unprincipled body. That so large 
a portion of the people of Great Britain should 
be unable to see the true merits of the conflict, 
and manifest so much indifference to it, or sym- 
pathy for the rebels, is very marvellous to the 

ple here. When they will point out how 

ingland can be geographically divided into North 
and South, or East and West, we may be able to 
see that the United States can be divided. Be- 
sides, were it divided, with Slavery one side of 
the line and Freedom on the other side, there 
would be constant collision and warfare. But I 
will not enlarge. . C. D. Cleveland, Esq., 
our Consul at Cardiff, sent me the Cardiff Times, 
of July 18, in which it is said, that at the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange the rumour that our army 
had been defeated near Richmond was received 
with cheers. I sawin another paper that, either 
at Cambridge cr Oxford, when the name of 
Abraham Lincoln was announced, there was 
silence; but when the name of Jefferson Davis 
was announced, thire were vociferous cheers. 
Such things incense the people of this country, 
who are battling for civil and religious liberty.’ ” 
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